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KEEOMA’S WOOING. 


WM. BLEASDELL CAMERON. 


EEOMA rested on her elbow in her father’s lodge, watching 
the smoke drifting slowly up from the small stick fire 
in its centre. The afternoon was warm and the air soft. 

Keeoma felt indolent and sentimental. She was testing the 
truth of an ancient legend of her people, something which has its 
analogy among the maidens of white races. It said that, should a 
young girl desire to behold the face of her future lord, observing 
some due minor formalities she had but to watch intently in the 
smoke of her family lodge and it would appear to her. The old 
women of the tribe vouched for the reliability of the legend. They 
had all in their day tested its truth and had never known it to 
fail in the case of a maiden who had faith and was virtuous and 
good. 

Keeoma tried to think that she fulfilled all these conditions, 
but she knew at heart that she did not. She felt that she was 
not altogether good,—that she had at least one serious fault. She 
was Self-willed; and, when a littie younger, had believed herself to 
be in love, at varying intervals, with different of the young and 
comparatively worthless bucks in the camp of which her father 
was the head. 

Even as She lay this summer afternoon and watched the smoke, 
trying to surrender herself wholly to faith in the sentiment, she 
could only half believe; her wilfulness would assert itself. The 
dimly-defined features of her past fancies would outline themselves 
in the delicate wreaths above the coals and with an impatient 
wave of her fan—the eagle’s wing in her left hand—before her 
eyes, She would dissolve them. This, of course, she should not 
have done. 

Only that morning a young suitor of the band had made her 
a gift of an otter skin—the royal fur of Indian nations,—which 
hung from the plaited rush dressing panel at her head; and his 
strong open features, with the unwinking bold black eyes and the 
roached stiff jet hair above his straight brow, kept coming up with 
recurrent persistency. She did not greatly care for him, yet he was 
manly, incisive, resourceful—a leader among the young men; and, 
if somewhat given to boasting, at least nearer her ideal than any 
of the others. So she at length flung down the fan with a gesture 
half of protest and said in a tone of halting resignation: 

‘Well, I suppose it must be him.” 


On the banks of the Judith, two hours’ ride from the Peigan 
camp, was the traders’ fort. Half a dozen hardened outlaws, 
taking their lives in their hands, lived here, buying buffalo robes 
and horses from the Peigans and the Crows, paying for them in 
vile whisky in varying degrees of dilution. When an Indian came 
with a bundle of robes to trade, he usually got a brimming tin 
cup of spirit that was almost its full fiery strength in payment for 
the first robe. For the next his receipts would be half water, and 
after that he drank plain water with the edge off, until his bundle 
was gone, and thought it high-grade tipple. 

Red Hawk, chief of the Peigans and Keeoma’s father, was in 
the main a virtuous man, but like his self-willed daughter, he had 
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his weaknesses. The chiefest of these was his love for the traders’ 
goods. Once rich, he had become almost poor through his in- 
dulgence in the ardent fluid. Horses, robes, dried meat—ail had 
gone into the white men’s corral or into their storehouse in return 
for a little whisky and much water, the better of which he might 
have got free of cost and more conveniently from the creek which 
flowed past his lodge door. The finances of Red Hawk were at 
a low ebb. 

Keeoma had an admirer outside her reckoning. Sing Lo, the 
mahogany-hued cook at the fort, had wages enough coming to him 
to fill a book if set down in his perpendicular Chinese calcula- 
tions. One day he said to the trader chief: 

**You pay me horses, | want him now?” 

‘“‘What do you want of ’em?” inquired the trader, surprised. 
He had rather pay him horses out of his four hundred band than 
pay him cash, but he could not imagine what use a Chinaman had 
for horses. ‘Goin’ to open a Hong Kong emporium for the sale 
of hoss meat?” he asked. 

**Maybe buy Injun gal,” exclaimed the celestial. 
gal makee nice Chinaman wife, Chinaman countlee.” 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it?” said the trader, understandingly. 
many hosses will you be wanting?” 

“Don’ know. Maybe five, maybe ten,” replied Sing Lo. 

“All right, you can have ’em. Rope you gal and come to me 
when you want the hosses,” said the trader as he walked away. 

Sing Lo bargained with Red Hawk for ten fine horses as the 
price of his daughter’s hand. The chief stipulated that he had no 
command over the maiden; the Chinaman must fetch her for him- 
self. Sing Lo was anything but an adventurous man and had 
seldom stumped outside the fort stockade, but he dearly desired 
Keeoma. The horses were selected and paid over and the China- 
man cast about him for ways and means whereby to effect the 
capture of his bride, who had been kept quite in ignorance of this 
disposal of her future. 

Among the Indians who occasionally traded at the fort was a 
young and handsome Crow chief, Running Thunder. The Crows 
were the hereditary foes of the Peigans, and him Sing Lo enlisted 
in his enterprise at the price of five horses, the Crow entering into 
the compact with a thorough good will born of a large-hearted 
malevolence. 

On the particular day upon which Keeoma sought the face of 
her elected in the smoke of her father’s lodge, matters had reached 
this stage of progression. Keeoma’s father was absent with his 
family; and after she had cast down her fan, the sun sank lower 
and lower and Keeoma’s pretty head began to droop and to nod, 
while her eyes dwelt upon the features of the young man whom 
destiny had conjured up before her as her life mate. 

She slept. She thought that this young warrior had come for 
her, that he had entered the lodge and was leaning over and gazing 
into her eyes and that she was expected to rise up and follow him. 
And next she was suddenly awake and instead of the face of the 
Peigan youth, it was the visage of a young and handsome stranger 
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that she looked into, a Crow warrior of distinction as she could 
tell from his dress, and one of the hereditary enemies of her 
father’s tribe. She tried to cry out, but his hand was upon her 
mouth and he quickly fixed a band of buckskin over it, bound her 
hands and feet and raising her in his arms, bore her from the tent. 
Outside, he placed her upon a horse, mounted behind her and 
rode rapidly away in the direction of the traders’ fort. 

It was a long, hard ride, and Keeoma trembled often as she lay 
helpless against the breast of her captor, held firmly by his strong 
left arm. As they approached the fort, a man came forward out 
of the gloom. Even in the darkness Keeoma could distinguish 
that he was neither red nor white, that he had oddly-shaped eyes 
and hair queerly coiled, and she knew him for the Chinese cook at 
the fort, of whom she had heard her father and the others speak. 
He said a few words to the Indian and the Crow dismounted and 
lifted her to the ground and then remounted and rode away. She 
had been fearful in the keeping of the Crow, but now a sense of 
utter friendlessness came over her, mingled with a feeling of strong 
repugnance and animosity toward her new keeper. The Chinaman 
placed her upon a truck and wheeled her within the stockade, 
omitting, as she noted, to bar the heavy wooden gate behind him, 
and finally stopping before a low log building at one corner of the 
square, into which with some effort he carried her. Fastening the 
door, he removed the bandage from her mouth, loosed her hands 
and feet and bade her be seated. She obeyed mechanically. 

“You no savvy Melican man talk?” he asked her, smiling 
blandly. 

The girl gave no sign of hearing him. 

‘You belong me,” pursued the Chinaman. ‘Me buy you, 
you’ father; pay ten horse.” He held up his fingers, indicating 
the number. ‘*My makee plitty Injun gal littlee wifee.” He 
arranged his face into its most engaging contour. 

The girl rose and moved toward the door. He placed his hand 
upon her shoulder and made as if to kiss her. She turned with a 
quick fury in her eyes and spat squarely in his face. Sing Lo 
grinned hideously in the idotic celestial fashion and looked very, 
very happy. What a fortune he would have in a girl who could 
spit like that in the laundry business he proposed to conduct down 
in Spokane for a year or two before returning to his own country! 

‘‘No lovee velly much Sing Lo?” he continued, still smiling. 
‘*By-’n’-by heap likee Chinaman,” he added, reassuringly. 

Keeoma did not gratify with another look, but resumed her 
seat before the fire burning in the open chimney. Long she sat 
with her chin in her hand watching the smoke floating slowly up- 
ward, and she remembered the other smoke she had watched in the 
afternoon and a moisture came into her eyes. 

‘*The legend lies!” she exclaimed fiercely to herself at length. 
“It did not show me the face of this kamoosaki to whom my father 
has sold me.” 

She grew calm again and sat silently gazing into the tire as the 
hours passed, and then she suddenly found herself looking on a 
face again in the smoke—a new face that she had seen but once 
before—and she sat up straight with a start. It was the face of 
the young Crow chief, her captor of theevening. She was thought- 
ful a moment. 

‘Perhaps the legend did not lie, after all,” she said at length, 
softly, to herself. 


After Running Thunder had fulfilled his compact and delivered 
the Peigan girl into the keeping of the yellowface, he rode on with 
a confused feeling of dissatistaction working in his brain which 
As he neared the Crow camp 
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with his head bowed in thought, he abruptly pulled in his horse 
and exclaimed: 

“The girl! I was a fool to give her to that coyote. She is the 
fairest maiden that breathes; she is like the moon to a star besides 
all others. She shall be the wife of Running Thunder. He kept 
his word with the Chinaman; he delivered her into his hand. Now 
let him look hard and keep her. 

A few moments later the young men of Running Thunder’s 
band were seated in council about a fire, listening to the grave 
words of their chief, He spoke first of the Peigans and said in tones 
of deep earnestness that he had changed his mind. The war party 
he was leading, instead of fighting their old enemies according to 
their intention when they left the Yellowstone, betore daybreak 
should attack the traders at the fort, who had robbed them of 
more horses than the Peigans, and drive them out of the country. 
Before another sunset he hoped to smoke with the Peigans in a 
peace which should last while grass grew and water ran. Soon 
after, the Indians of the Crow war party were catching and saddling 
their horses in the dark and buckling on their cartridge belts. 


Keeoma glanced furtively about her. The Chinaman had sat 
on the bed in the one low room; he had fallen over and was in a 
deep sleep. Perhaps the night guard of the fort might sleep, also— 
she might escape! She rose and tiptoed toward thedoor. She had 
almost reached it—when there fell upon her ears a sound which 
stopped her heart and stiffened her where she stood, rigid as a 
statue. It was the Crow war cry. The next instant she wrenched 
the door open and sprang like an antelope across the square. She 
flung the unbarred gate wide out, she was free and speeding in the 
dark the way of the Peigancamp. The crack of rifles rang loudly 
upon the damp morning air ahout the fort. * * * 

She had not realized that anything had happened, but she was 
lying on the ground and knew now, from the soreness by her moc- 
casin string,that she had been wounded. She had fainted, though 
not for long; the gray dawn was only just casting its spectral 
shadows across the earth. The shooting had stopped and an 
Indian was approaching from the fort. She attempted to rise and 
fly, but the pain from her wound, though only a slight one, made 
her sink back with a groan. The warrior came nearer; it was the 
young Crow chief. He looked upon her with pity and tenderness, 
then knelt and bound the wound. 

“Strange things happen sometimes in one night,” he said. 
“Last night I gave you away to a dog with a yellow face and this 
morning I fought a battle to get you back again. This was 
done by awhite man; he is dead, but before the moon changes you 
will be well. Some got away. See; the fort burns. It was your 
face; | could not forget. You will go with me? You will be my 
wife. There shall be peace between our tribes forever.” 

Keeoma dropped her eyes to the ground to hide her happiness 
in them and murmured: ‘The legend spoke with a single tongue, 
after all.” Then she looked into the face of her Crow lover and said: 

“I will go with you.” 

“What did you say first?” he asked her presently. 

Keeoma smiled. “Nothing,” she answered. 

So instead of accompanying Sing Lo to the Land of the Yellow 
Peacock, Keeoma went with Running Thunder to swell the tribe 
of her ancient enemies. Sing Lo’s queue is the chief adornment 
of their lodge. Running Thunder says that, besides being the 
nicest and easiest, it was the finest arrangement of a scalp he ever 
took. He values it at more than half a dozen of the style of scalp 
generally affected by white men, with their short, thin, unsatis- 
factory tufts of hair. 


— 
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THRO’ WYOMING’S WONDERLAND IN THE SADDLE. 


T. J. BOSSERT. 


OR a lady a horseback trip from Lander to the Yellowstone 
National Park is not like exhibiting a new riding habit in 
Central Park. But a party of ladies and gentlemen, with 

guide and packer, can make such a trip and time will not efface it 

nor can imagination frame so many grand and varied scenes. 

Our little party, consisting of my wife, a young lady friend, and 

myself, did it the past summer, the ladies riding astride the entire 

distance. We went by way of Black Rock trail and réturned by 
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Sheridan trail, and I assure you they are not straight lines Fy any 
means. It is safe to say that we traveled not less than six hundred 
miles, in thirty-four days, riding forty-tive miles the last day, and 
the ladies maintained that with a few hours’ rest they could repeat 
the distance. 

Please allow me to state here for the benefit of others that 
neither one of the ladies had ever attempted to ride astride until 
within a few days of the start, and had not been on a horse's back 
a dozen times in five years; yet, after the first week out, they 
kindly informed us not to stop on their account, that they could 
ride just as far as we could, which was fairly proven by the last 
day’s ride. Our friends, who had the sagacity to see the end from 
the beginning, kindly informed us that the ladies would be brought 
home on stretchers and predicted all sorts of things that didn’t 
happen. On the contrary, my wife tells me that she never enjoyed 
such health as since her return. 

Our party numbered just five, two ladies and three men, with 
five pack horses and five riding horses; the pack horses were all 
good size, weighing from ten to twelve hundred pounds each, and 
on their backs were packed two feather beds, with quilts and 
blankets in profusion, provision sufficient for the entire party for 
twenty days, with cooking utensils, Dutch oven, protean tent, 
kodak, guns, ammunition, field glasses, and, last but not least in 
bulk, everything that two ladies could possibly think up, including 
masks, face powder, perfumery and bicycle liniment, and enough 
dry goods to supply the needs of several poor families, some of 
which was not molested on the entire trip. 

In my judgment, horseback is the proper way to travel in the 
mountains; in fact, if you take the trail it is the only way you can 
go. It is not free from danger, as, at times, you have swift, 
swollen rivers to cress on boulder beds, steep mountains to climb 
on narrow trails, dense forests to traverse with fallen trees, and 
Swampy ravines; yet, perhaps, it is as safe as to go many miles 
farther around in a wagon, and I have yet to hear of a single 
accident to anyone going on horseback. There are hardships to 
endure of course, and you will find that rest is sweet, and after 


gazing on the silvery moon and twinkling stars for thirty nights 
and breathing in the pure mountain air, mixed with camp-fire 
smoke, you need not be surprised if on your return, you are not 
taken for a dude. 

A short outline of our trip, perhaps, may be of interest, and 
if you take the trouble to look at a map, the main points visited 
you will see recorded. Our first day out we pass through Fort 
Washakie, where two thousand government wards are fed and 
clothed, and in a very short time are ready to be clothed again, as 
they barter off their merchandise for a mere pittance. If the gov- 
ernment would only give to them in money the value of mer- 
chandise issued, it would be far better for the Indian. 

After bidding adieu to the fort, a few hours’ ride brings us to 
the bank of Wind River, which we follow up, crossing and 
recrossing many times. In one day of our journey we crossed or 
forded the river five times. After following it for a few days, we 
are so near the head that one could step from bank to bank. 
Then, turning to our left, we follow what is known as the old 
Black Rock trail through a dense forest, until we find ourselves 
fording the river known as Buffalo Fork. Thence down the right 
bank of the Buffalo to near where it discharges into the Snake 
River, thence up the left bank of the Snake to the south line of the 
Park, where we leave our guns at the station, and up Lewis River 
crossing just below Moose Falls, and on to the thumb of the 
Yellowstone, crossing Solution Creek a short distance from where 
it discharges into Yellowstone Lake. Thence on past Lake Hotel 
and Canon Hotel, until we come to Inspiration Point; thence, 
turning to our left, we follow the Washburn trail over Mount 
Washburn, past the Ink Pots, Tower Creek and Tower Creek Falls, 
and on to Yanceys, through by the petrified forests, and on by 
trail to Gardiner to purchase supplies. Thence homeward bound 
by the geyser basins, the Sheridan trai!, Jackson’s Lake and the 
grand old Tetons, Jackson's Hole country, and over the Wind 
River Range of mountains and down the Wind River and home. 

We left our home in the quiet little city of Lander on the 
fourteenth day of August, which is as near the proper time to 
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start as one could mention, as the high waters caused by the 
melting snows have passed, the cool nights in the mountains have 
dispersed the flies and gnats and the storms of spring have spent 
their fury; naught remains but Wyoming sunshine and the gentle 
zephyrs and cooling winds from lake and forest. Our first night 
out we camped on the banks of Bull Lake, so named from the 
peculiar sound that comes to you at intervals. It is like the whistle 
of a flight of ducks, when they swirl past you. The lake is some 
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five miles in length and quite wide, and the waters are well stocked 
with ling. The Indians hold the lake in horror and you could not 
compel one to camp close to its margin. We bid adieu to lake and 
sound and are away on our journey forward, past the beautiful 
lake of Dinwoodie and the Blue Holes, so named from the dark 
blue of the waters, whose depth has never been fathomed; if, 
indeed it ever will be, for they look like a grand old blowout from 
Mother Earth, five times as large as Fire Hole Lake in the Park, with 
curious formations of pebbles and pink quartz at intervals at its 
margin. All around gigantic mountains tower, while on their 
sides the rustic cliffs paint on your memory a picture which time 
will not efface. Our guide gave his accustomed war-whoop, 
which echoed across the lake from point to point, the signal to 
inform us that the horses were ready, packs adjusted and all pre 

pared to move. We dip our cups in the still cold water and as 
they touch our lips, we drink to friends and strangers who may 
some day visit this lovely place, and may their lives be as tranquil 
as the mirrored surface of this lovely lake in its sequestered spot. 

We mount our steeds and are off over hill and dale to Torrey’s 
Lakes, four in number, and some of them quite large, perhaps a 
mile or more in diameter, the waters abounding in mountain 
trout, while on the banks nestle the shy grouse. 

At the base of a rocky cliff near by was chiseled by the 
ancient sons of the forest a record of battles lost and won. To 
describe the scenery falls not to the pen of man. Without 
changing your position, you could rest your eye on snow-capped 
mountain or on level plain, on wooded hills, on canyon, lake or 
river; but we have passed our alotted time and must move on to 
our next camping ground, Warm Spring Creek, right where it 
mingles with Wind River. It is just the right temperature for a 
bath, and oh! how the trout do frolic in its waters. We passed 
two days in this paradise, surrounded with flowers, tish and fruit. 
One day we visited extinct craters from whose base warm water 
flows; we also visited the great natural bridge, beside which the 
one in the Yellowstone Park would scarcely be noticed. It is 
large enough for one hundred men to march or countermarch 
upon with ease, and at intervals old stately pines still hold the fort 
with outstretched branches. Another rocky trail leads you down 
and under this grand old structure, and there in this enchanted 
spot you first look at the rippling water as it flows. The stream 
at this place is about twenty feet in width, but shallow, and as you 
pick your steps from stone to stone until you are under the bridge 
and then look up a distance of sixty feet or over, you behold for 
the first time the glittering stalactites, while in the center is a huge 
dome-shaped pendant, constantly dripping water. We take a 
farewell look, inflate our lungs to the utmost, and as we strike the 
trail, we climb, single tile, the steep hill to where we left our 
horses and soon find ourselves resting in our comfortable saddles. 
Off we go on a gallop, o’er this high table-land and down a steep 
hill to our camp, where we unsaddle and hobble our horses 
turning them loose to crop the rich grasses that grow on the 
mountain sides. 

It is near the supper hour when we return, and although we 
have venison and grouse to spare, yet one of the ladies remarked 
that she could relish fried trout, and as the jointed rod in full 
equipment waited for active service, we take it trom its reclining 
position and cast the fly upon the water, and in less than sixty 
happy moments we meander back to camp with eighteen nice 
trout, the fire and pan in readiness to receive them, with the 
Mocha and Java simmering on the side. The fish are soon made 
ready, and in a short time we are also ready for them. Night 
coming on, we take to our respective stations and are soon lost to 
that sweet sleep which the pure mountain air gives you. Arising 
at an early hour in the morning, the fire is started, the horses 
gathered in and the pack horses saddled with cinches drawn tight, 
and left standing until after breakfast, when the cinches are again 
tightened. Old pack horses swell themselves, like one inflating 
his lungs, when first the saddles are placed upon them. Packing 
now commences in earnest, and occupies about an hour and a 
half, when we mount our good riding horses and are off fora 
twenty-five mile ride to the head of Wind River, where we camp in 
a small open park surrounded by stately pines. Resuming our 
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march in the morning, we follow the old Black Rock trail through 
the pine forests, until it is lost to view; indeed for many miles 
there is no trail, and instead of Black Rock trail it should be called 
the Black Rock wilderness, as very few who try to follow it are 
not lost or delayed before reaching the banks of the Buffalo. Even 
the Princeton students, perhaps, could recall that portion of the 
earth’s surface, where their eastern friends had predicted their 
untimely departure to the happy hunting grounds. 

Our little party was no exception to the general rule, but as 
good luck would have it, while holding a consultation as to the 
best way to proceed, we saw two hunters approaching. They 
kindly informed us that it would be impossible for us to get 
through the way we had anticipated, but if we wished them to, 
they would retrace their steps and lead us to their camp on the 
banks of the Buffalo, and as we accepted their kind offer, a smile 
stole over the faces of the ladies that was pleasing to behold. We 
are now in a paradise for game—elk, deer or antelope, bear or 
mountain lion if you seek them, grouse plentiful and fish in 
abundance. In fact, from the time you cross the mountain streams 
that course through the streets of Lander until you cast your fly 
on the noted Yellowstone, you could have fresh trout at every meal 
if you wish them. As we ride along on the banks of the beautiful 
mountain streams, we can at almost any time see the fish jumping 
for the floating feed. 

The scenery along the Buffalo is not so sublime as in many 
places on the trip. The country is more open, with ranges of 
wooded hills on either side. The bottom land is well stocked 
with grass, with here and there a patch of willows. The grass in 
many places, would strike the knees of the horses, which tempted 
the pack animals and caused the drivers no little trouble. We 
finally concluded to stop and let the horses have their fill; then rein 
the pack horses up tight enough to prevent them from nipping at 
the grass, as moving along and constantly throwing their heads 
has a tendency to cause the packs to make their backs sore. 

Again the scene changes as we cross over a divide and downa 
long hill to the beautiful Jackson’s Lake, where we camped for the 
night and picked sarvice and huckleberries to our hearts’ content. 





ON THE TRAIL. 


We are now about seven miles from the Park line with nothing of 
interest between, and not wishing to enter the Park in this short 
description, leave that portion of our trip to the yellow-wagon 
tourists who believe they have seen it all. Poor deluded creatures! 
They are not in it with us sage-bush tourists. We are camped on 
the banks of this beautiful lake. In point of beauty Jackson’s Lake 
cannot be surpassed, surrounded as it is with waving pines, with 
fruit and flowers, while by its sides to guard it stand the great 
landmarks of the Rockies, those towering sentinels, the Tetons. 
If one could but see in print, so that he who had never seen them 
could realize their grandeur, could see their rocky pinnacles dipping 
in the fleecy clouds or gaze upon the never-melting snow, when 
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the sun is shining full upon them! They present a picture “which 
no painter has the coloring to mock.” How can the yellow-wagon 
tourists travel in foreign lands to view Alpine scenery when 
close to their own wonderland there are mountains that no man has 
scaled nor left his footprints in the snow! 

We have viewed the mountains in sunshine and in storm, have 
viewed them from the shade of stately pines and as we paddled 
o’er the rippled surface of the lovely lake. At every glance they 
take new form, presenting to the eye an ever-changing scene. We 
have dipped the paddles in the water, have rested at shady nooks 
and picked the red, sweet berries in the quiet solitude. We bid 
you all good-bye, mountains of rock and ice and snow, you lovely 
lake teeming with the tinny tribe, skimmed by the wild fowl, you 
waving pines, you fruit and flowers—we bid you all good-hye and 
journey on. 

We mount our steeds and move merrily along whai 1s known 
as the Sheridan trail. Crossing Two Ocean close to where its 
waters mingle with the Snake, canoeing a short distance farther on, 
on the bank of the Snake River, a beautiful camping ground. The 
next morning we cross the Buffalo and are soon passing over a broad 
valley, tothe eye perfectly level, with those old monarchs to our right. 
Antelope dot its surface, and to our left are ranges of wooded hills. 
We arrive about noon at what is known as Antelope Springs, where 
we camp for a couple of days and pass the happy hours hunting 
the antelope, the tinest of sport. That we were quite successful, the 
picture with a quarter of antelope hanging from a limb should be 
ample proof. We are now in what is known as the noted Jackson 
Hole country, where our eastern friends think the inhabitants of 
this lovely valley are all outlaws, because they were brave enough 
to protect their homes and determined not to allow the wanton 
destruction of game merely for the hides. If any of you should 
ever chance to meet these people in this far-off land, you would 
find them a kind and generous people, unjustly criticised. 

Breaking camp on as perfect a morning as is to be found out 
of doors, we leave the trail and skirt the foothills until we reach 
the Gros Ventre, which we follow up until early camping time and 
watch the elk as they move along unconscious of danger. This 
is a lovely camping ground, the Gros Ventre with its sparkling 
water rippling by our side. The old shade trees on its banks where 
the horses are nipping the tender herbage in their shade gives it a 
home-like appearance. Yet, we are in a wild portion of the Rocky 
Mountains, far from habitation, perhaps one hundred miles or over 
to the nearest town, surrounded with lofty barriers, that appear to 
close the gateway before us. To our right grandest monument 
after monument, rising to the height of several hundred feet, 
moulded by the Great Architect out of the old red sandstone. _ If 
our brightest architect of the nineteenth century should let his 
dreamland imagination flow from the rising sun in January to the 
last setting sun in December, his imaginative mountains would be 
as molehills to these charming sentinels. We turn a little more to 
the left, with these red sandstone monuments to our right, while to 
our left the sparkling waters of the river at intervals glisten in 
the sunshine and across the river rise pine-covered hills, with an 
occasional rocky pinnacle overlooking the scene. Down this long 
avenue, this gap in the mountains, we cast our wistful eye and in the 
dim distance we See the glacier formation of the Tee frowning down 
upon us, like clouds in the distant horizon. We stand like sentinels 
and gaze in raptured bewilderment at the immensity of the scene 
before us, but it is of short duration, as the evening sun has hid 
itself behind an intervening mountain, casting a shadow o’er this 
lovely view. The vapor rising from the contents of the coffee pot 
invades our tender nostrils, calling to mind that it is time for our 
evening feast. We right about and see the little folding table 
loaded with the necessaries for a party of sage-bush tourists and 
Seat ourselves in close proximity to the fresh baked bread and 
roasted venison. 

This is the winter home for game, hundreds of elk, deer and 
antelope feed within its borders; but the time has arrived to again 
place ourselves in the protean tent, with its flaps stretched and 
the dying embers with their flickering light casting their shadows 
o’er us, and fall to sleep by the song of the falling waters. The 
“ext morning at half-past eight, we again find ourselves in readiness 


to move, and follow along a branch of the river on whose bank 
we camped. This proves an eventful day following a narrow 
trail, skirting at times the steep hillside or clambering o’er a rocky 
ledge, descending a deep declivity, and across some little mountain 
stream, then climbing some rocky bank to find before us more to 
follow. About four o’clock we are near the source of this small 
Stream, and as our party is divided and the sky overhung with 
clouds, threatening storm, we think best to make camp beneath 
the branches of a large spruce that stands near by. In haste we 
proceed, but ere we had erected the little tent the snow was falling 
fast. We hurry with our work, while at every opportunity we 
glance along the trail to see if our companions are in sight. At 
last they arrive, covered white with snow, but their hearts were 
happy, as they had in their possession a mountain sheep which 
they were lucky enough to secure. The next thing on the pro- 
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BREAKING CAMP AT ANTELOPE SPRINGS. 


gramme_was-stewed mutton, then some dry wood for the morning 
fire. Then we take a look at the horses and find them steaming 
from the melting snow as it fell upon them. In the morning as 
we peep from our tent, we find the pine trees bending with the 
weight upon them, as fully six inches of snow had fallen. What 
to do we knew not. We were afraid to remain longer for fear of 
another storm. As we had before us a fourteen-mile ride oyer the 
backbone of the mountains, we concluded we had better move on. 
The sun had commenced to shine through the clouds. We took a 
look for our horses, but had to be within a few yards of them 
before discovering them, as they, too, were white with snow 
standing motionless in some clump of bushes or alongside of some 
stately tree. We brush the snow from their backs, and lead or 
drive them back to camp, and soon have their packs lashed upon 
them. We mount our horses and follow the hidden trail by its 
smooth white surface. The warm rays of the sun soon caused the 
snow to melt, making the trail very slippery and it was no uncom- 
mon thing for our pack horses to whirl from the trail, brace them- 
selves and slide down a steep embankment, causing us no little 
trouble to get them again back on thetrail. The melting snow 
balled the horses’ feet, making it extremely dangerous to ride them. 
If a very steep hill was before us, we walked and led our horses 
until we had gained the top. It was impossible to help the ladies, 
as the trail was narrow and it was all one wanted to do to manage 
his own horse. The ladies took the greatest of risks, perhaps not 
realizing the danger they were in. In this way we crossed the 
divide that separates the waters of several well-known rivers. 

When we reached Wind River the snow had nearly all disap- 
peared. Our hearts were glad, as we expected to find a snowy 
camp. It was near sundown when we reached the river, wet, tired 
and hungry. We soon had the tent up, with a big fire in front and 
after enjoying a cup of coffee, we proceeded to dry our clothes as 
best we could, as the wet snow falling from the limbs of trees had 
soaked through. This was the only day of hardships on the entire 
journey, but had we arrived one day sooner or remained in camp 
for a few days, we should have had clear sailing. 
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One hundred miles more and we reached Lander, our home, 
without accident, making the round trip in thirty-four days. After 
feasting on trout and grouse for two days out from Lander and 
from that time on, we had all the deer, elk, antelope and mountain 
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Sheep we could use, bringing a quantity home with us. Parties desir- 
ing an outing and wishing a continual round of pleasure, go by all 
means by way of Lander, as from start to finish you are in the grand- 
est of mountain scenery and surrounded with abundance of game, 
















IN THE WEST. 


Come back, O friend, to your prairie home, 
To the plains that are wide like the sea, 






To the brown foot-hills where the cattle roam, 


The wind blows free and the cattle graze, 
And the eagle sails on high,— 

While the land lies asleep in the smoky haze, 

And faint comes the ground-bird’s cry. 


The ground-bird’s cry and the plover’s call, 
And the whistle of hawk I hear, 

While the blackbird flock, like a sable pall, 
On the sedgy bank appear,— 
On the sedgy bank of the ruffled pool 

Where the sportful wind careers, 
You may joy in the plash of its waters cool, 
And drown in their depths your fears, 


OLLOWING the same route which was only a cart trail when 
Icame up here forty years ago with the Kinkaid boys who 
started the town of Alexandria, I pitched down last June 

beside the Hotel Alexandria, and once more looked out upon the 

expansive bosom of Geneva Lake. It was a happy experience: 
something like a conviction. There could be no mistake about 

Geneva. It had charmed me in the old days, and it remained con- 

stant now. The environment had somewhat changed, ’tis true, 

fewer tepees and more houses in sight, but the same old ripple was 
on the lake, the same pebbles on the beach, and the same fringe of 
rushes around the shore. In fact I could fancy that I saw the same 
great overfed bass swinging along outside the weeds. Many atime 

I had let my dug-out canoe drift along the shore line when the 
wind was fair and picked up a score of theminan inning. It is no 
trick at all to take a mess of fish in this and adjacent lakes—no 
more today than it was then. You can catch them with frog, 
minnow, pork, spoon, caddie, worm or fly. Everyone who knows 
how to fish, men, women, children, old and young, all bring in good 
strings, and the fish run large too. I saw two gentlemen of 
St. Paul bring in a lot of fifty-two on July 1, not one of which 
would weigh less than a pound and a half taken as they came, 
catch as catch can, and none thrown back. This is remarkable, 
for there are always small ones mixed with the large. And the 
result is much the same in all the lakes, of which there are at 
least 200 in Douglas County. They all yield pike, pickerel, perch, 
croppies, sunfish and pike perch, with no end of frogs and min- 
nows on the side. Some of the old anglers here call the small 
mouth bass grey bass, but Ido not find that synonym in any of 
the standard books, or in Jordan, Goode or Gilbert, though it is 
well enough as a distinctive appellation, and I am inclined to 





favor it. 

It is important for a summer saunterer or sojourner to be sure 
about his location, not only as a sporting ground but as a social 
court. And as I said, there is no mistake about Geneva Beach. 
The quality of its guests, as much as its local attractions, deter- 
mines the eligibility of a hotel. It may occupy the most beautiful 
spot on earth, and all its appointments and its cuisine be everything 
to please and praise, but if undesirable people are conspicuously 
present, it cannot pay long as an investment; while if it once has 
the good fortune to secure the ‘right kind of people,” it will be 
difficult to frighten them away. As an example, the Hotel Alex- 
andria has had its full complement of guests ever since the season 
opened, and a more constant quantity than it has had for three 


Where the wind, the wind blows free! 






THE MINNESOTA INTERLAKEN. 


CHARLES HALLOCK. 





You may drown the fears that oppress you sore, 
And the cares so wearily rife, 

And blessed peace shall be yours once more 
As in spring-time years of life. 


Come then from the city’s din and roar, 
From breathing its heavy air, 

From dim-eyed search of that wondrous lore 

That the strifes of men prepare. 


You can ’scape from the strife of tongues away, 
And be here alone with God, 
While all about you the stars of day 
Shine bright in the prairie-sod. 
—Wm,. P. McKenzie. 





seasons past. One of our best resort journals well remarks that “it 
is not snobbery or affectation on the part of retined guests to object 
to constant and enforced association with persons whose manners 
and habits are less fastidious than theirs.” All that the Beach 
wants now to make it complete is a casino for the men, anda 
carousel for the children. 

The stated newspaper summer correspondent, turned loose to 
His descriptions of rural haunts are 
therefore subject to modification. Like good beer, they are always 
heartiest when they effervesce. But I am no four-year-old just 
out of harness. I have looked the entire continent almost over, 
and am free to say that for a country devoid of mountain features 
and partaking purely of the pastoral, | have found none to equal 
this in beauty and ever changing variety; and it is practically un- 
limited. The very contour of the land makes this possible. Con- 
sider, if you please, that this is the centre of the great reservoir 
system which supplies some of the principal rivers of the conti- 
nent. Here on this crowning watershed the Mississippi and the 
Red River of the North have their sources, so close together and 
so near akin by birth and association that the deities of the woods 
have always marvelled why they turned their backs to each other 
and took opposite directions, one to the freezing Arctic and the 
other to the tepid South Atlantic. In this sylvan nursery of streams, 
in the very cradle of these diverse temperaments and erratic moods, 
we find a congregation of catch basins, lakes and feeders so numer- 
ous that they are hardly named or numbered. The State Geologist 
allows there are eleven thousand. They seem the very counterpart 
of the galaxy across the sky. There are lakes of every conceivable 
conformation and outline: round lakes with pebbly shores, oblong 
lakes margined with wild rice and reeds, lakes with deeply indented 
bays and projecting points, lakes with shores wooded to the brink, 
and lakes set in shrubless areas of lawn, lakes filled with islands, 
lakes with flat shores, bold shores, sloping shores, cragged shores, 
and lakes with confronting bluffs and promontories. There are 
lakes detached and isolated, lakes in clusters and pairs, lakes large 
as seas, and lakes in connecting chains which stretch far across 
the prairie and furnish uninterrupted thoroughfares for boats for 
distances of a hundred miles. The same feature makes the Adir- 
ondacks fascinating. It defines our prime idea of an “outing.” 

An active nervous temperament tires of the motonony of a 
fixed status by the side of an individual lake, with the diurnal 
row, the bath and the still fishing, the hammock, the tennis court, 
and the book, and the protracted lullaby of idleness and loafing. 


grass, is always enthusiastic. 
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It likes to spread its wings and launch out into the unexplored and 
unseen, expectant at every sharp curve of the sinuous outlet, 
emerging from the covert of the forest into the broad expanse of 
a far-reaching lake, swinging the oars with a long pull across its 
bosom, seeking an outlet where the rushes conceal it, and camping 
where night overtakes, with the starry veil drawn tightly over the 
uncertainties of tomorrow. The wilderness, methinks, is most 
attractive when it is presented in kaleidoscopic aspects. 

One of these days, not distant, the itineraries of this lacustrine 
region will be as well defined and fixed as those of the Adirondacks, 
and tourists will encounter tourists, constantly, in their incoming 
and outgoing by lake and stream, and the whole country will be 
alive with guides and boats. The public has not learned of it as 
yet, and its delights are enjoyed only by a favorite few; though 
even now from some central point like Alexandria lateral roads 
ramify in all directions to other lakes, and wind through alternate 


groves and prairie, and undulating farm lands neatly fenced 
and radiant with the promise of the harvest. The whole land 
Scape is aglow with verdure and vocal with birds. It is 
odorous with the summer perfume. The sunlit ripples sparkle 
between the flecking leaves and fill the view with constantly recurr- 
ing surprises such as metropolitan treasuries have spent millions 
to imitate or reproduce in city parks. Surely it is difficult to ex- 
aggerate or enumerate the charms of this Minnesota interlaken. 
There is no such feeding ground for waterfowl. Wild rice, 
blue joint, horsetail, switch canes, scouring rushes, shave grass, 
cat-tails, buckwheat, water pepper, smart weed, water clinquapin, 
pond lilies, duckweed, plantains, arrow grass, pond weeds in great 
variety, wild celery, teal weed, eel grass, and other seed bearing and 
bulbous plants on which ducks delight to feed, abound all over the 
country. Sagacious sportsmen are lying by waiting for September, 
and the months to follow. 

















Some Rare TROPHIES. See page 82. 


AN ELK HUNT IN THE OLYMPICS AND SOME FISH. 


FRANK L. CROSBY. 


A CLEAR, bright September morning in the Olympics, the 

aN first we have seen for six days, finds us out at break of 

ro day. At eight o’clock we meet the sun on one of those 
high, sharp ridges, four thousand or five thousand feet above 
Quiniault Lake. We have been following a herd of elk since seven 
o’clock and on reaching this summit, find a ravine dipping off 
sharply to the west and the tracks lead down the canyon. From 
this elevation we have a grand view. To the west, forty miles 
distant, rolls the mighty Pacific and we can faintly discern the 
smoke of an ocean steamer on the horizon. Around us rise those 
sharp ridges and peaks of the Olympics and towering above them 
all, not over ten miles away, there is a magnificent view of Mount 
Olympus. 

It seems as though nature has planned these mountains, cov- 
ering an area as large as the State of Rhode Island, as the final 
retreat for this noble animal, the elk. The hardy mountaineer 
who once climbs their brushy steeps and reaches the summits finds 
a splendid range for game. Here you do not encounter that dense 
undergrowth and windfalls which prevail in the valleys. The 
timber is quite open and the principal undergrowth is the huckle- 
berry. The side hills are open and covered with a luxuriant 
growth of grass. The difficulty in getting into the mountains is 
the dense undergrowth in the valleys and foot-hills. It is impossi- 


ble to get a horse within fifteen miles of our camp. We are lost 
in contemplating the grand scenery, when suddenly there rings 
out on the crisp morning air that never to be forgotten ‘‘whistle,” 
or call of the wapiti or elk. 

First, let me introduce to you our little party, which for eight 
days has been climbing these glorious mountains in the rain, wet 
through and through, but still keeping up hope in anticipation of 
that long-coveted shot at an elk. We are only four, Mr. Bridges, 
Rob and Phil Locke and the writer. Bridges and | have come here 
for a two weeks’ outing, with strong hopes of taking home with 
us the head ana antlers of some elk that shall have fallen at the 
crack of our own rifles. We have been fortunate while at the lake 
in securing the services as guides of Rob and Phil Locke, who have 
made several trips into the mountains. We now find that all that 
has been told us of their ability as woodsmen and packers is true, 
for have we not seen them climb up, up, two thousand, three 
thousand feet with seventy pounds each on their backs, when it 
was all we could do to keep up with only our guns and about 
twenty pounds? And we thought we were not ‘‘tenderfeet” either. 
Our trip up to this time has not been exciting, a steady downpour 
of rain making it difficult tracking. We have killed a number of 
the large blue grouse which frequent the ridges; also Mr. Bridges 
has gotten a three hundred yard shot at a bear. A trail of blood 
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evidenced the accuracy of his aim, though we never secured the 
scalp. Our supply of bacon, etc., is nearly exhausted, and we 
must start for the lake tomorrow. This call of the old elk floating 
up to us on the morning air seems to promise success, and it is 
difficult to restrain our impatience to hurry forward; but surely 
now we must proceed carefully, for to loosen one of those large 
stones, which are so plentiful, by a misstep would spoil all. So 
we Slowly descend the hillside, picking each place for the next 
step. We must be careful too, for those large Hungarian nails in 
our shoes make a noise scraping on the rocks. 

Suddenly, as | am crawling along a short distance in advance, 
a large bull steps into view. I raise my Winchester quickly, but 
lower it, for this is not a good shot. He is about one hundred 
yards; not so far, but then the trees hide all except his head, and 
should I shoot now my companion would not get a shot. There 
are several in the herd, and we have traveled too far to leta 
foolish shot spoil the chances of both securing the long-coveted 
prize. The herd is traveling along the side hill now, and we are 
soon down where | first saw the bull. Phil comes up and says 
from above he had counted twenty-three elk in the herd as they 
filed along between two trees. 

We are very close now and the timber has become quite thick. 
Oh! if it were only open so we could see. We are in fear every 
moment that they will get wind of us. We are so close to them, 
and yet cannot get a shot. We crawl on and as we climb around 
the next point, right in front of us, not over thirty yards, stand 
seven or eight elk in plain sight. We each quickly select one and 
the simultaneous crack of our rifles is the first warning to the herd 
ot our presence. 

We had determined beforehand that we would kill but one 
each, as the wholesale slaughter of such noble animals is a shame, 
No true sportsman will enjoy killing more than he can use. 
Therefore my endeavor was to keep a bead on the elk first selected. 
I had soon poured in six shots and my elk disappeared in the 
brush. However I could see he was hard hit and would not go far. 
Bridges had emptied his Marlin also, with like results, and we 
rushed in behind our elk. We were scon up with them anda 
finishing shot from each of us announced to the other boys that 
we had secured our prizes. Five and six shots in each elk, 
respectively, showed that our aim had been true. The remainder 
of the herd, thoroughly frightened, stampeded up the mountain, 
and in a few moments the last sound was heard as they disappeared 
over the ridge. 

We set to work skinning out the heads, cutting down the back 
of the neck and saving the skull and horns to mount. This com- 
pleted, we all start for camp, loaded down with meat and trophies. 
I had not gone,twenty yards, when I came on the carcass of 
another elk, a three-year-old cow. One bullet had gone clear 
through this one. We are sorry to find that we have killed more 
than weintended. We climb on up the hill over the ridge and into 
camp, and the remainder of the day is spent in dressing and prepar- 
ing our meat for the home journey. 

Next morning we shoulder our packs and the day is consumed 
in carrying our game out to the river to our canoe, which we 
had left eight miles above the lake. Everything loaded into the 
canoe, with Phil and Rob at the paddles, easing us down over the 
rapids with their poles. we are only sixty minutes reaching the 
lake. It had been a great day and we turned in that night tired, 
but victorious and happy. 

Next morning we concluded to try our fly rods, which we had 
brought with us. We crossed to a point where the river flows out 
of the lake. 


Here the stream is very rapid and it is necessary for 
some one with a canoe to place you on one of the large boulders 


which abound. Once there, he who loves to cast the fly will say 
he has never seen itsequal. I was kept busy constantly, and there 
I had an opportunity to appreciate the work of the automatic reel. 
Cast over behind that large boulder where the water forms an eddy. 
Your fly hardly touches the water when there is a splash, down it 
goes, and disappears from sight. Now make a gentle strike and 
the trouble begins. Down stream he goes, taking out almost all 
the line on your automatic—the brake on part of the time, too. 
Now out of the water he comes two or three feet. How that reel 
does seem to talk every time he lets up on that awful pull! It is 
winding him in now. Up the river he comes, but he cannot come 
too fast for that reel. On he comes, almost to the rock you are 
on, then suddenly across the river and out of the water he goes 
again. 

But his strength is failing and that steady strain from the reel, 
with the spring of the pole, soon has him up close to the rock, 
showing his side. Now if you only had your landing net. But you 
did not bring it, so get the canoe close alongside, catch the line 
gently, raise him quickly, then down, and he is safe in the canoe. 
That fellow will weigh four pounds. These trout were of the 
‘cut throat” variety and it was the greatest day’s sport I ever 
enjoyed. The trout were from twelve to twenty-four inches in 
length. | took a snap shot with our kodak at our catch, but this 
picture, like twenty others taken on the trip, was a failure. 

Next morning we started down the river, and this was another 
pleasurable experience. We were seven hours in making the trip 
from the lake to the ocean, a distance of forty miles. The river is 
very Swift and there are several steep rapids. At first it seemed 
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hazardous to venture over them in our small canoe, but we were 
contident of the ability of our guides. At times it seemed as though 
we Should not escape going on to some large boulder. 
struck one would surely have capsized or split our canoe, and it 
would have been difficult to have reached shore in the swift cur- 
rent. But with a sweep of his paddle our guide would quickly 
avoid any impending danger. Several large log jams obliged us to 
drag our canoe for some distance, the larger jam, I believe, being 
a half mile across. 

At last we arrived at the Quiniault Indian Agency at the mouth 
of the river, and behold again the Pacitic Ocean. Here we were 
kindly received by the agent, Mr. E. W. Agar, and the doctor, 
R. J. Heuston, and enjoyed our first night’s sleep for two weeks 
ina good bed. Next morning at four o’clock a drive of twenty- 
five miles down the beach brings us to Gray’s Harbor. We catch 
the steamer to Aberdeen and thence next morning we take the train 
to Tacoma. 


To have 











THE SPOTTED MASCALONGE. 
Dr. E. S. KELLEY. 


This paper has two distinct objects; the first, relating to a 
limited locality in the State of Minnesota where the spotted 
mascalonge is found, and the necessary apparatus to catch, hold 
and land him; second, how to clean and cook him when caught— 
the whole being compiled from incidents and observations during 
four annual outings. 

There has always existed among anglers more or less con- 
fusion regarding the identification of the mascalonge. Some well 
informed anglers maintain ‘that a mascalonge is simply an over- 
grown pickerel.” In fact this idea prevails almost universally. -To 
clear up this mooted question as far as possible, I propose giving 
careful cuts of both tishes and final marks of distinction. Writers 
upon American game fishes as far as I have been able to learn, 
simply refer to the mascalonge as common in all waters of the 
upper Mississippi River Basin. The mascalonge which | describe 
does not inhabit any river, lake or stream tributary to the Missis- 
sippi, or its waters above St. Anthony Falls. The Lucius Masquinongy, 
spotted mascalonge or ‘‘sand lake trout” are found in the follow- 
ing lakes situated in Hubbard County, Northern Minnesota: Bad 
Axe Lake, Mantrap Lake, Battle Lake, Big Sand Lake, Little Sand 
Lake, Bull Lake and Elbow Lake. This chain of lakes is connected 
by small streams or creeks, but asa whole has neither inlet or outlet 

is fed by springs and diminished by sand filtration, having no visi- 
ble connection with the Mississippi River or any of its tributarles. 
Thus it will be seen that we are discussing a species of tish which has 
been virtually imprisoned for ages within this chain of lakes; its 
only companions and food suppliers being white suckers and small 
shiners. I base this statement upon four years’ observation and 
careful search after other fish by using a large jack light at night 
searching miles of shore and shoal places for bass, pike, dorn, 
pickerel or other fish commonly found in our lakes and rivers. | 
cannot say absolutely that there are no other species of fish in 
those lakes, but I can say that I have searched diligently and found 
none other. The Fish-Hook chain of lakes in the same county 
lying west and north of the Sand Lakes abounds in tish common 
to all Minnesota lakes, while north and east the same condition 
exists—trout and white fish also being found—-both chains having 
river connections. 

Our party used No. 8 Skinner trolls with heavy hooks and 
linen lines of sufticient strength to lift eighty pounds, dead weight. 
In September, 1892, Ald. J. S. Gray, Dr. A. K. Norton, R. L. Wood- 
worth, of Mianeapolis, Minn., and myself, camped upon the 
narrows between Little Sand and Big Sand Lakes. We reached 
our camping ground about three o’clock in the afternoon. Mr. 
Woodworth, myself and our boatman started to troll immediately. 
Our lines were scarcely wet when Mr. Woodworth had a strike and 
catch, his line being out about 100 feet; the tish sounded bottom, 
then in a wild rush rose several feet above the water shaking his 
powerful jaws in vain effort to rid them of the hooks. For a 
moment his shining body flashed in the sunlight and splashed the 
limpid water. Our boatman pulled to a sand beach and there in 
genuine moss-back style our first fish was taken. It was a beauty, 
weighing fifteen pounds. We admired his great luminous eyes, his 
spotted body and spotted fins, his pearly white belly, his shapely 
contour; his sides and back, like changeable silk, showing, red, green 
and golden bronze. We wanted more like him now that the excite- 
ment of our first was partially over. Our trolls were soon in position 
and flashed and blazed in the cold crystal sunlighted water only to be 
seized by more live and spotted beauties. We had no time to go 
on shore to land our fish as the biting was fast and furious. We 
hauled in all sizes of mascalonge hand over hand, and swung 
them into the boat with the line. What if we occasionally lost a 
‘“longe!” Others were waiting to be caught; besides we had 
neither landing net nor gaff in our boat. It was simply a case of 
the “Dutchman’s anchor being at home.” While making a tour 
of Little Sand Lake to the outlet and back to camp, taking about 
three hours time, we took more than 300 pounds in weight, the 
Sizes varying from tive pounds to twenty pounds. On the following 
days the fish did not bite so briskly and our party secured only 
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200 pounds more, the largest weighing twenty-two pounds and the 
remainder ranging from six to ten pounds. We were well satis- 
fied with our outing, and much enjoyed the quaint, weird scenery 
around the lakes. 

I believe | am warranted in giving some suggestions as to the 
camp cookery of the mascalonge. The first act after you catch a 
fish is to kill and bleed it. This is done by plunging a strong 
sharp-pointed blade through the back of the head. Bleed by 
passing a sharp knife in front of the anal fin and along the back- 
bone; you will be surprised to see one-half pint of blood flow 
from an ordinary mascalonge. Scale and clean; remove the gills, 
head and fins; split down the back and take out bones; wash clean, 





Catch of G. B. Hunter and the late J. R. Elliot in one of the smaller lakes of 
this chain, 

removing all blood and slime; cut cross-wise, not too small, nor 
yet in chunks, but rather with that artistic skill which recognizes 
true proportion. Then put pieces into an earthen crock and fill 
with cold water, add some salt and let it stand for an hour; remove 
it and wash again carefully. Now you have it ready for the fry- 
ing-pan. That must be clean, scoured with sand, all grease and 
old rust and burnt scales removed before it is acceptable. Have 
two pounds of bacon cut in slices thin as a knife blade; render all 
the fat out of it—have enough to cover your thickest piece of fish; 
don’t have it too hot when you put your fish into it; lay each piece 
of fish so that it will not overlap another piece; cook slowly, until 
you are sure that it is crisp and tender. Take your pan off the 
tire and with a long flat spoon turn each piece carefully; don’t use 
a fork or knife—you will break some tender part—and turn but 
once, and when it is cooked serve each member of the party with 
his portion without breaking any part or disturbing even the skin. 
Put it on his plate hot from the frying pan and he can use condi- 
ments to suit his taste. 

Late in the month of October, 1894, a party consisting of the 
late Capt. Michael Hoy, R. R. O'Dell and myself explored Bad Axe, 
Mantrap, Battle and Big Sand Lakes with indifferent success. We 
were, in fact, on our way to camp to start for home. We had 
crossed Big Sand Lake from the inlet with great danger and hard 
work. The water was white, foaming, driven by a terrible wind, 
the waves being four or tive feet high. When about half a mile 
above the outlet on the west shore of Big Sand Lake in the cover 
of the high shore covered by timber, the waves almost white 
capped, Mr. O'Dell had a strike and catch. The fish fought like a 
tiger, vaulting out of the water several times. The boat was hard 
to manage on account of wind and waves, and we were considerably 
excited; | tried to spear him but only pricked him sharply, when 
with a wild rush he shot from the water, vaulted clear across our 
boat and rushed as far as the line would allow; finally, after 
several minutes he was brought within reach and I speared him, 
landing him safely in our boat. [It was a male fish and weighed 
thirty-seven and one-half pounds. 1 was fortunate in securing the 
next, the queen mascalonge, after a royal tight in which | kept a 
tight line, landing our boat on a sandy beach free from logs, grass 
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and rocks, the fish being out one hundred feet from shore. 1 drew 
it rapidly in, landing safely. This female weighed forty-three and 
three-fourths pounds. She was well filled with spawn as large as 
number four shot. I had enough fishing for one afternoon and 
took the oars, leaving my comrades to handle the lines. Several 
were caught and landed by spear or line, according to size. Captain 
Hoy brought in one on the same sand shore where I landed mine, 
the weight being thirty-five pounds. Several weighed twelve and 
fifteen pounds. Out of a total of twenty-one caught that afternoon 
twelve were selected which weighed two hundred and _ thirty 


pounds. We returned to camp well pleased and tired out. Return- 





ing to the same place next morning after the sun was well up we 
caught nine before eleven o'clock, the smallest weighing thirteen 
and the largest twenty-two pounds. That afternoon we bade the 
spotted beauties a reluctant good-bye. On our way home we had 
our fish hung on a pole and photographed. One of the pictures 
now hangs in my Office. 

The above cut is a fair representation of this beautiful game 
fish. The spots cover the fins to the border, and upon the sides 
are more irregular, while upon the back they change into crooked 
hooks or semicircles. The eyes are very prominent. The under 
jaw is well in advance of the upper, the projecting part one-half to 
three-fourths of an inch beyond teeth in under jaw, according to 





size of fish. The mouth presents a most deadly array of teeth 
directed backward, sharp and strong, from which no fish can 
escape when once seized. In the water in day-time his color is a 
rusty red; at night by artificial light the young mascalonge 
appears silvery white with bronze spots. The flesh of the young 
fish is yellowish white, while the older fish have a pink or reddish 
color like salmon trout. 

The difference between this fish (Lucius Masquinongy) and the 
great northern pike (Lucius Lucius) may be readily determined by 
the following marks of distinction: First, there are nineteen bony 
rays in the gill cover (Bronchiostegels) of the mascalonge; the lower 
part of the cheek and gill cone of the mascalonge is entirely 
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MAaSCALONGE (Lucius Masquinongy). 





Great NORTHERN Pike (Lucius Lucius.) 








naked, the upper part only being partially covered with scales; the 
body is spotted; the eyes are more prominent and the body is 
deeper in proportion to length. 

I find upon closer observation and examination that the 
mascalonge varies in color and special markings the same as trout, 
variations which may be due in part to the surroundings, and yet 
no possible change compatible with life could turn the rainbow 
trout into a gray lake trout. I examined a fine specimen of 
mascalonge from Spider Lake, Wisconsin, a short time ago; the 
skin marking was indifferent, and to the casual observer it would 
have passed for a great northern pike. This fact emphasises the 








point that in Northern Minnesota is found the true Esox Salmonis, 
Lucius Masquinongy, the rarest and best variety of the mascalonge. 

As to the fighting qualities of the mascalonge when hooked, | 
believe it is true of all fish that the effort to escape depends upon 
the position of the hook in the fish. The fish will not try to escape 
if the hook is in a tender spot. 

The great northern pike common in all waters in Minnesota 
and basins of the Red River of the North, grows to a size equaling 
his cousin, the mascalonge. One year ago a specimen was secured 


inside our city limits,in one of the lakes of our park system, 
which is said to have weighed forty pounds, and was called as 
usual a mascalonge. 


It was simply a fine specimen of the great 








northern pike (Lucius Lucius), with which I have been familiar for 
years. 

In conclusion | would suggest that any angler who wishes to 
satisfy himself that the spotted mascalonge are different from the 
fish caught in all Minnesota lakes under the names of grass pike, 
pickerel, snakes and shovelnosed pike, can go to the lakes that | 
have indicated or send for a specimen during the winter to Park 


Rapids. In the old or young species of great northern pike or 
pickerel the sides are always covered with oval whitish or yellowish 
spots, always lighter than the ground color which is usually 
greyish or greenish grey; the back is always dark; there are sixteen 
(16) Bronchiostegels; the whole cheek is covered with scales. 
































From the cuts of both fishes and the solitary location in which 
this fish (Lucius Masquinongy) is found, | feel warranted in saying 
that as far as I have been able to ascertain, it is not found in any 
waters in our State except in the lakes named in this article, and 
that the great northern pike is common in all waters of our State. 
If this article tends to settle definitely the absolute range of both 
fishes in our State and lead to more general information regarding 
the identity of each, the object and desire of the writer will have 
been accomplished. 





VIRGIN HAUNTS OF THE MASCALONGE. 
At Camp Kabekona. ?; 


One of the most extensive trips taken recently was that of a 
party of Chicago gentlemen to Camp Kabekona on Woman Lake, 
fifty miles north of Brainerd, Minn., and south of Leech Lake. 
The waters through this chain of lakes empty into the Mississippi 
through Little Boy River. 

Camp Kabekona was established by H. G. McCartney, a 
wealthy Chicagoan, who wished to get a resort in a wilderness 
new to white.men. He has fitted up an excellent place that rivals 
the Wisconsin camps. 

In the party were Will P. Mussey, L. M. Sutherland, C. S. 
Wilcox, J. W. C. Haskell, C. B. Dix, J. F. Sanders, Joseph Downey 
and L.L. Leach. They were later joined by R. R. Street, Major 
J. B. Sanborn and Merritt Starr, and Messrs. Flack and Lewis of 
Sioux City, lowa. 

These gentlemen were at the last part of their sojourn joined 
by Professor Bournique, Henry S. Fitch and L. W. Pitcher, and they 
are still fishing up in that country. 

Mr. Mussey caught the iargest mascalonge, it weighing twenty- 
seven pounds. Professor Bornique landed a female that had just 
finished spawning. She measured fifty-one and one-half inches in 
length and in condition would weigh from thirty-five to thirty- 
eight pounds. 

The party caught sixty mascalonge, averaging sixteen pounds 
each. 

Mr. Mussey, the sportsman and raconteur of the party, had 
this to say: 

“The lakes are known as the Woman’s Lake chain and there are 
over a hundred within fifteen miles of camp. Most of the lakes 
are tributary to the Mississippi. The lakes whose waters do not tind 
their way into the Mississippi contain no mascalonge of this variety. 

‘There is a world of fish in those lakes and it is a magnificent 
game country. We were unable to push our way into the best 
waters. 

‘‘Woman Lake is connected with Little Girl Lake, and there is 
a dam at the mouth of the latter. The fish can’t get above the 
dam. Beyond Little Girl are Wabedo and Little Boy Lakes. They 
run up this far and then have to stop, and in these lakes you can 
get fine mascalonge. It is a very wild country and there are Indians 
everywhere. Four miles from the camp is the Indian reservation, 
with about 1,500 red men on it. 

“Bingy Buck, an outlawed Indian, has a cabin on Woman's 
Lake. He lives there with several bucks and squaws, but is not 
allowed on the reservation because he has killed several Indians. He 
treated us very nicely. 

“‘The-camp is reached by going to St. Paul, then taking the 
Northern Pacific to Brainerd, and then going on the Brainerd and 
Northern to Pine River. One has to ride sixteen miles from here 
in a wagon to Camp Kabekona. 

“We were the first sportsmen that ever dropped a spoon in 
the lakes or ever used a rod and reel there. We tished for nothing 
but mascalonge, No one had ever tished on the lakes before but 
loggers and Indians. 

‘‘Messrs. Downey and Leech were the first to land a masca- 
longe. Before that it was denied that there were any in those lakes 
and we went to prove there were. 

‘There were bass, pike and pickerel by the thousand, and they 
were large. We couldn’t keep the pickerel off our hooks, and 
they interfered with our fishing for mascalonge. You could get 
a hundred fine bass or pickerel in a short time. 
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‘‘We fished in Lost, Kid, Baby, Man, McCune, Child, Heron, 
Woman and Little Girl Lakes. Almost all the lakes in that section 
are large and beautiful, connected with thoroughfares all the way. 
The portages are short and easy. 

‘“‘We had French-Canadian guides and used birch-bark canoes 
and rowboats. We saw a number Of deer and a few moose. 
There were also ducks summering in that locality. 

“The inhabitants were surprised at our method of fishing. 
Several came from Pine River to see us fish with rod and reel.” 





MR. B’S SIXTEEN POUNDER. 
cA ‘Recent Incident in Northern Wisconsin. 


After the start in the morning on S’s trail Mr. B had mentioned 
the fact that he alone of the party had failed to land a mascalonge, 
and at the amiable suggestion of Mr. N it was agreed that as that 
was to be the last day of the outing the entire time should be put 
in trolling for mascalonge. The guide brought all his craft to 
re-inforce that of N and B, but not a strike did they receive until 
long after noon, when all had given up hope. 

Just for luck, as he described it, Mr. B had taken off his spoon 
and put out a bass hook, baited with a good-sized perch. He had 
about 100 feet of line out and was wondering whether he had 
touched a weed when he felt a strike that sent his reel whizzing 





THe Finisn. 


and nearly pulled him out of the boat. His first thought was of 
alarm and regret, because, now that he had finally hooked a fish 
which he had every reason to believe was a mascalonge, he held 
him and must land him, if at all, with a frail bass hook. 

Holding the ‘‘musky” with a tight line, a plan of campaign was 
quickly arranged. The guide was to pull steadily in deep water 
and no chances of any kind were to be taken. If the fish could 
not be tired out he could not be landed, and the tiring-out process 
began at once. For a long time it was a toss-up between man and 
fish. Three times the “musky” was brought to the side of the boat, 
only to show himself full of fight and to be given line again and 
once more reeled in. 

At length, after forty minutes of incessant labor, the fish was 
gaffed by the guide, and as his gleaming sides showed above the 
water Mr. B dropped rod and reel from his benumbed fingers and 
almost fell exhausted in the boat. 

While a little proud of his skill in landing so large a fish on a 
bass hook, Mr. B afterward informed one of the party in confidence 
that he never came so near fainting away in his life as he did when 
he realized that he had won the fight. The fish in the water looked 
bigger than a whale, and his great activity gave him unnatural 
weight on the line, but, worst of all, the knowledge of the slender 
hold he had on him made the captor anxious to a degree that easily 
accounts for his partial collapse after the struggle was over. 


Hunting is a game for princes and noble persons.—/zaak 
Walton. 
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FISHING IN THE NATIONAL PARK. 
WM. DIXON VAN BLARCOM, JR. 


During the first two weeks in June of this year, | made my 
first trip through the Yellowstone National Park, Before going to 
the Park, I had read much concerning the phenomena to be seen 
there, and the exceptionally fine sport for the angler in the lakes 
and streams. The books were well written and profusely illustrated, 
but did not tell half of what one beholds, or the sport to be had in 
fishing. I expected more than I read, and found more than I ex- 
pected. After leaving the main line of the Northern Pacific at 
Livingston, Mont., we took a branch line to Cinnabar, the northern 
entrance to the Park. The journey was some fifty miles through 
Paradise Valley and Yankee Jim’s Canon, the scenery of which is 
grand. From Cinnabar to Mammoth Hot Springs, a distance of 
eight miles, we rode in the coaches of the Yellowstone Park Trans- 
portation Company. We remained over night at the Mammoth 
Hotel, and before supper, were shown the Mammoth Hot Springs 
by a guide. They are terrace building springs, and extend up the 
side of a mountain fortwo miles. Next day’s journey took us to 
the Fountain Hotel, forty miles to the south, stopping at the Norris 
Geyser Basin for our luncheon. Here one sees the first geysers. At 
the Upper Geyser Basin, which we reached the next noon, we saw the 
large geysers, and the score or more pools of boiling water, of all 
the colors of the rainbow. We returned to the Fountain Hotel that 
night, and next morning started for the Yellowstone Lake, a distance 
of twenty-eight miles. Enroute we crossed the Continental Divide 
twice, at an altitude over eight thousand feet, and caught a glimpse 
of the Shoshone Lake. It is full of trout of all kinds, and is 
easily reached by a trail. 

Yellowstone Lake is a beautiful piece of water, the second 
largest body of water in the world at the altitude. It is shaped 
like an open hand, the water running in at the little finger and out 
at the wrist. Its average temperature is from 38 to 40 degrees. In 
some places around the edge, are to be found boiling springs, bubbling 
up to the surface. So hot are these springs that a trout may be 
caught in one spot, dragged through the cold water into a hot 
spring and cooked without being lifted from the water. 

At the Thumb the tourist has a choice of routes to the Lake 
Hotel, a distance of twenty miles. One is by the easy riding coaches, 
aud the other on the steamer “Zillah,” commanded by Commodore 
Ela C. Watters. We preferred the latter, and enjoyed a fine trip, 
stopping enroute at Dot Island, where the Commodore has a 
number of wild animals, including buffalo, deer, elk and mountain 
Sheep. 

There were four in our party, Mr. and Mrs. Harry F. Fuller, 
of Racine, Wis’, my wife and myself. Commodore Watters invited 
us to go fishing the next day. We had breakfast early, aud steamed 
down to the lower end of the lake, where we disembarked into a 
couple of row-boats. We were to fish along shore until four 
o’clock, when the steamer would pick us up on its return trip from 
the Thumb to the Lake Hotel. In spite of the fact that it wasa 
a little early to fish, we caught a fine string of trout. We did not 
fish more than two hours, spending the rest of the time wandering 
through the woods. 

President Jordan of the Sanford University, a member of the 
Seal Fishery Commission, now enroute to Alaska, visited the lake 
two years ago and studied the fish in it. He said it contained 
mountain salmon, rainbow and silver trout. We caught some of 
each, the larger being the salmon trout, weighing between a pound 
and a half and two pounds. They were gamy fellows, and gave 
us a hard fight to land them. None of the trout we caught con- 
tained any worms. The stories to the effect that the majority of 
the fish in the lake are full of worms is grossly incorrect. There 
are no more worms in the fish than are to be found in the bass, 
pickerel, perch and suntish in Lake Minnetonka. Early inthe spring, 
worms are to be found in five or six fish ina hundred. In August 
and September the percentage diminishes to about one or two per 
cent. 

But be that as it may, some of the fish do contain worms, but 
in such a small percentage that it is not worth mentioning. There 


is no possibility of cooking and eating one of these wormy trout 


without knowing it, as the worms if there at all, are generally found 
around the gills, and easily seen when the angler takes his catch 
from the hook. 

The lake has never been stocked by the government, as have a 
number of streams in the Park. The two best places to fish are 
along the southern shore near the inlet, and the northern end, 
where the Yellowstone River runs out. In the Fire Hole and Gibbon 
Rivers, Indian and Willow Creeks, are to be found the Loch Leven 
trout, placed there by the government, besides the commoner 
kind. In the Gibbon River there are plenty of bass, pickerel 
and trout. 

A unique way of catching fish is practiced in a spot directly 
behind the Upper Falls of the Yellowstone River, near the Canon 
Hotel. In the middle of the summer, when the water in the river 
runs low, it is possible to pass behind these falls on a small ledge 
of rock, similar to that behind the American Falls of the Niagara 
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E. B. Wittich, Livingston, Mont., and his tame puma, 


in the Cave of the Winds. Thousands of trout pass over the upper 
and lower Falls of the Yellowstone which are not more than a 
quarter of a mile apart. After passing over the Upper Falls, the 
trout attempt to swim back up the falls. Instead of going up the 
falls they pass through them, and fall upon this ledge of 
rock, where they are easily caught before they can get 
back into the water. A piece of burlap is sewed up like 
a bag, and fitted over a barrel hoop, to which is fastened a pole, 
fora handle. The falls are one mass of spray and foam when they 
reach the bottom, having a fall of one hundred and forty feet, and 
the fish can be easily seen by the fisherman as they dart through 
the spray. He sees them coming, places the net just outside the 
spray, and a second later the trout shoot into it. It requires con- 
siderable practice to become proficient, but once master of it, it 
keeps a man busy catching them as they dart through the falls in 
all directions. 

Commodore Watters is a great fisherman, and always makes it 
a special point to see that his patrons have all the sport they desire 
in that line. His steamer is a fine one, having a carrying capacity 
of one hundred and twenty-five passengers. It is one hundred 
feet long, and can make Seventeen miles an hour. It cost about 
$25,000, not including the $1,700 it cost him to get it from the 
factory to the lake and put together. From Cinnabar it was hauled 
overland in six pieces, besides the boiler and the machinery, the 
largest piece weighing 14,000 pounds. Henamed her “Zillah,” after 
the second daughter of ex-president Oakes, of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 
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The New Triumph of Science 
Color Photography 


IS APPLIED IN PRODUCING THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN 


‘*Birds.’’ 


120 full-page Color Photographs in a year, ro each month. For the first 
time in the history of art our feathered friends may be studied in their accurate 
forms and colors. 

$1.50 a year, with a large color photograph of THE GOLDEN 
PHEASANT. 

NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 
277 Dearborn St., CHIcAGo, ILL. 


A Happy Combination and Mest Liberal Offer. 
“WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM” and this magazine of “ BIRDS” 


will be sent to any address for one year on receipt of two dollars. Either one 
is worth many times the price. If you are already a subscriber to 
“WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM,” the period will be extended one 
year from date of expiration. 

This offer is Jimited, so take advantage of it mow. It entitles you also to 
the handsome premium picture (19 x 25) of the Golden Pheasant, the price of 
which in art stores is $3.50. 

We unhesitatingly pronounce “ BIRDS” one of the happiest publications 
of the day, a perfect marvel for the price, and no home is complete without it. 

Address, JOHN P. BURKHARD, Publisher, 
“WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM,” 
St. PauL, MInn., U. S. A. 
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the Photo-Color Magazine, has in its Tuly number full-plate pages of the 
following friends of yours: 


American Bald Eagle Ring Plover Mallard Duck 

' (with flag) American Avocet Canvasback Duck 
Snake Bird (Anhinga) American Woodcock White Winged Scoter 
Snowy Heron Wood Duck 


and nearly all the birds you know will be found among the one hundred 
and twenty shown in 1897. 
BEAUTIFUL ! 
You will subscribe and be delighted. Juvenile text as well as descriptions for adults. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. BEST SELLER YOU EVER TRIED. EASY. 
Back numbers to Vol. I, No. 1 (January, ’97), always in stock. 
Six numbers are now bound intu an elegant volume, 
$1.25, $1.75, and $2.25. 
Order of Newsdealer, or subscribe for one year and get premium picture, 
$1.50. 
NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 
277 Dearborn Street, CHIcAGo, ILL. 
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DUCK SHOOTING. 
HENRY DAVID. 


Every hunter of ducks has had this experience some time in 
his career and some of the hunters have this experience almost 
every time they goduck hunting. They make up their minds to go 
after the ducks; they set a day a week or two in advance; they go 
where there were lots of ducks killed the year before—and they 
come home without any ducks or at least with very few. 

Now, here is the way that Warren and I work it, and we always 
get ducks and plenty of them. 

“Doc,” says Warren one fine, cold morning in October, ‘:don’t 
you think it is about time we were going after the ducks?” 





’ 


“A blind that is not too much in evidence.’ 


“Well,” I say, ‘‘l would like to get a crack at those big, fat 
Sandy River mallards. What does Jones say?” 

Jones is the baggage man on the railroad that runs past our 
hunting grounds and from the train as it crosses the river one can 
very readily see the ducks rise from the stream and marsh beyond 
at the approac:: of the engine. Hence, we always consult Jones 
as to the advisability of making the trip, for if he says “no ducks,” 
we might as well stay at home, and on the other hand if he says 
the ducks are there, we are sure of a good bag. 

‘Jones says they came in on Monday and are coming in every 
day, now,” says Warren, and so that settles it. We are always 
ready to go, and all we have to do is to change our clothes and 
send our boat and outtit down to the depot. 

So, on Wednesday afternoon, at 3:45, we tumble our stuff 
into Jones’ baggage car, and at six o'clock the conductor pulls 
the bell cord and lets us off the train at the crossing of Sandy 
River. It is dark, but we know the ground as well as we know 
our own back yards. Ina little time we have our tent up and 
Supper cooking, and after a good smoke we make up our beds and 
go to sleep. 

In the morning we take our guns and go down to the marsh, 
or lake as we call it, but not to shoot. The man who doesn’t 
know how to hunt would be in his element here and shoot to his 
heart’s content, but he wouldn’t get any ducks. The marsh is 
full of ducks that have been feeding all night on the wild rice 
which is so abundant. Upon our showing ourselves on the shore 
the ducks rise by thousands, flock after flock, with a noise like 
thunder and go sailing off over our heads. A few come within 
range, but the majority are just out of gun shot. We know this 
and do not waste any ammunition on them but let them go on their 
way undisturbed. Another thing we know is that if we do not 


shoot at them as they go out, they will come back again at night, 
but if we go to cannonading them now, there will be precious few 
come into that lake to roost that night; they will go to the rice 
fields four miles down the river. 

It is rather a difficult thing to stand and let those big, fat 
mallards sail by over one’s head, but we don’t even load our guns, 
so the temptation is not strong enough to cause us to forget our- 
selves and spoil our evening’s shooting. 

After the ducks have all left, we go back to camp and get our 
boat down to the lake and then go out and pick up a few snipe 
that are ‘‘scaiping” around the shore of the slough. About three 
o’clock we get into our boat and push down through the beds of 
rice to the lower end of the lake, where we find the rice the thickest 
and where, according to the number of duck feathers floating 
around, the most of the ducks are in the habit of congregating. 

That is one thing to look out for. Find where the feed is best, 
and the cover suitable for a blind, for you might as well be at 
home in your parlor as in the wrong place in a rice lake as far as 
killing ducks is concerned. 

We find a good place to stand, on fairly firm bottom and then, 
after pulling our boat away up on shore and concealing it 
thoroughly, we build two good blinds. And here is where the 
man who gets no ducks would make another mistake. He would 
make his blind so artificial looking that no duck with any common 
sense (and most ducks have lots of that) would come within a mile 
of it. We build our blinds of reeds, rushes and wild rice, and we 
build then just high enough to cover us when we are kneeling or 
sitting down, and just heavy enough to make our hunting suits 
which are a dead grass shade, appear to be a part of the general 
mass of color. Then we string our decoys out about thirty yards 
from the blinds and patiently wait for the ducks to commence to 
come in. 

Our blinds are only about twenty yards apart and we are able 
to amuse ourselves with hunters’ small talk until, just as | am 
getting to an interesting part in a story I am telling Warren, he 





“Lets go both barrels.”’ 


suddenly drops behind his blind and says, in a tragic whisper that 
causes a tingle to run through my nerves and into my trigger 
finger; 

**Mark!” 

As I drop on one knee behind the protection of my blind, | 
notice a flock of a dozen mallards coming in over the trees at the 
upper end of the lake and making straight toward us. Just as we 
begin to congratulate ourselves that we are going to get a shot at 
them, they make a sudden swerve to the left and settle down in 
another part of the marsh. 








‘*Too bad, Doc,” Warren says, rising up and stretching his 
legs. ‘Fact is, it is my fault. I was in such a cramped position 
that I simply couldn’t stand it any longer, and I moved just a little 
bit, but it was evidently enough to scare those wise old mallards.” 

‘‘Another reason,” I say, looking fiercely at Warren, ‘‘why the 
man who gets no ducks gets left, he doesn’t know enough to keep 
still.” 

“But I had a cramp in my leg and had to move or die,” says 
Warren. ‘‘simply a question of a duck’s death or mine.” 

‘And the duck lives,” I say sorrowfully, but Warren can’t see 
anything illogical in it. 





“| wade out and pick up the duck.” 


However, our confab is cut short by another sudden “Mark, 
west!” from Warren, and we get down on our knees once more as 
two big flocks of ducks come over the trees and make straight for 
our decoys. This time Warren’s leg fails to cramp and one of the 
flocks of ducks comes sailing in with wings set. But just as they 
are about to alight outside our decoys, they change their minds 
and go rapidly off in another direction. Now, if we didn't know 
the habits of the wily mallard duck, we might think that they had 
found better feeding grounds and wouldn’t stop with us, but we 
keep perfectly quiet, while | sound a soft, seductive quack or two 
on my duck call and the ducks circle back over our decoys, almost, 
but not quite, coming within gunshot of us. Once more I give a 
gentle quack and they turn again, this time coming in witha 
deliberate purpose there is no mistaking. We wait until they are 
well within range and then Warren lets go both barrels of his 
double gun, while | pump two shots into them from my Win- 
chester, and down come four nice fat ones. Two of them are 
only wounded, however, and here my extra shells in my Win- 
chester come into play, for long before Warren can get two shells 
into his gun I have both ducks lying quietly on their backs. 

“Say, Doc, why is it that you shoot only two shots out of that 
pump of yours into a flock of ducks? You handle it quickly 
enough to get in three or four, yet | never saw you shoot more 
than two.” 

“Well, Warren,” I say, as | wade out and pick up the nearest 
duck, ‘I don’t believe in game slaughter. Two ducks out of a 
flock, or two chickens or quail out of a rise, are enough for me. 
When I want to slaughter game, I'll shoot a four bore with a pound 
of powder and a pint of shot, and ‘pot em’ on the water, but I 
guess I'll be dead long before that time.” 

I have so often lectured on the game hog that I forbear any 
further lecture, for | know that Warren is as true a sportsman as 
ever lived, and my oratory will be wasted, so I change the subject. 

‘You are a good judge of distance,” I say to Warren as he sits 
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in his blind with a longing-to-see-some-more look on his face. 
‘‘Now, the man who gets no ducks would have shot at those ducks 
when they first came in.” 

Warren turns towards me and laughs. “I did that many 
times until I learned better. Those ducks were ninety yards off 
when they first turned.” 

And so they were, but when we finally shot them they were 
about forty yards off, which is far enough to kill a mallard 
with a white man’s gun, for by the time you can get in the second 
barrel they are often sixty yards, and killing mallards beyond that 
distance is much a matter of heavy guns and loads. 

Now the sun begins to sink below the horizon and the ducks 
come piling in in great flocks. Some come within range of our 
guns and are added to our bag, while others, and the vast majority 
of them, settle down in another part of the lake. The man who 
gets no ducks would at once “pull up stakes” and go over where 
the ducks seem to be alighting the thickest, but when he got there 
he would find the same conditions prevailing, for then the ducks 
would go elsewhere, likely as not they would all pile in just at the 
point he had left. So, being wise men we stay where we are and 
get what ducks come our way. We get shooting enough as it is, 
and I take a tumble into the ice cold water that wets me through 
to the skin, so that when darkness comes | am only too ready to 
get into the boat and push for camp, where I can thaw out and 
get some dry clothes on. 

We have killed twenty-five nice, fat mallards in the evening’s 
shooting, and we are satisfied. We will kill as many more to- 
morrow night down the river (for if we shoot again in the same 
place tomorrow night we won’t get a duck), and then we will go 
home and rest a week, and come out again when Jones says the 
ducks are back again, and have another crack at the big green- 
heads. 

Duck hunting is a science, and only those who are willing to 
make a Study of it as a science will make any sort of a success as 
hunters. 





A GLIMPSE AT THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARK. 


WM. BLEASDELL CAMERON. 


‘‘No Livingston man,” remarked the government inspector of 
Indian grievances, decisively, “will wear my hat.” 

It was two o'clock in the morning. The Northern Pacific 
express had just pulled into the Livingston depot, and the inspector 
and I were hurrying over to the Albemarle for a parting drink. It 
is a good thing for a man to be able to find a nice, satisfactory, 
conscientious reason for taking a drink. The inspector was con- 
tinuing west. 1 was south-bound at 8:30 for the Park; so that we 
both had one. The inspector was holding down his sombrero 
with both hands. As we lined up abreast before the sleeping bar- 
tender, who automatically put out the glasses and enquired what 
we'd have, the inspector helped himself to about two sticks of 
Mount Vernon rye and went on to enlighten me: 

‘“‘No Livingston man ever buys a hat, you know. When he 
wants any headgear, he waits until the train has passed and then 
goes down the track and picks out something to suit him.” 

I don’t really suppose the wind always blows at Livingston, 
but it certainly does at times. I regret to say that the inspector, 
after all, left me without a formal farewell. 1 was standing on the 
platform and he left me with a ham sandwich in his mouth and 
three hard-boviled eggs in his coat-tail pocket. I don’t blame him. 
The right make of a railway lunch-counter ham sandwich will 
block a freight car, and any man who could talk with one in his 
mouth should be able to wrest the laurel from The Man With The 
Iron Jaw. At all events, there is no government inspector for the 
redress of white men’s grievances, so | shall not make one of this 
slight oversight on the inspector’s part. 

I had other companions on the Park branch train to Cinnabar 
at half-past eight. Two—or one, according to the way you look 
at it, they evidently having just been made a unit—were a young 
gentleman and a young lady. The other was a pioneer rancher of 
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Livingston, Mr. A. H. Delone. Him I found a most agreeable fel- 
low traveler, a Pennsylvanian with the native courtliness which he 
had imported with his ancestry from France several centuries back. 
With the freedom and abandon which are an inalienable condition 
of the glorious state of bachelorhood, we leant back on one seat 
with our feet carelessly disposed upon the opposite one and re- 
garded with feelings of mingled commisseration and amusement 
these two very young and very tender creatures who had just 
thrown in for life together their lot for worse. Come to think, 
though, | don’t know that we had any the advantage of them at 
this particular stage; in fact, 1 now remember very well that they 





asm, 
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had their shoes on the opposite seat themselves—both of them. 
They, perhaps, had even a little the better of us, for while Delone, 
as a rancher, must naturally have worn grass-dyed, high-heeled 
boots two sizes too small for him, mine were russet leather in need 
of polish. On the other hand, the shine from patent leathers of 
the young couple dispelled the gloom from the uttermost corners 
of the car. 

l expect these disagreeable people have a grudge against me 
which they will cherish to their dying day. 1 had a camera along, 
and they doubtless took me for a kodak fiend. They probably 
imagine | have a trunk full of negatives of them and their blazing 
patent leathers. Bah! 

Truly, there is some gorgeous scenery, in this Paradise Valley 
of the Yellowstone which leads up from Livingston to the Park, 
and the settlers who dwell within it should know no unhappiness. 
Its beauty makes a mendicant of him who would attempt its 
description; it can be looked upon, feasted upon only with the 
individual eye, to be appreciated. The wide, green, sweeping 
valley with the aspen-fringed Yellowstone winding through it, 
banked on either hand by the high eternal hills; this is an outline, 
the details of which must be filled in by each for himself. There 
are ranches and cattle, orchards and stacks of straw, with ditches 
leading from the river through and around the fields to feed 
moisture to the growing grain and hay and roots; and here and 
there is a hamlet and a coal mine. 

As Cinnabar is neared, the valley narrows; and bye and bye 
the train pounds, with a hard, metallic ring, between the rocky, 
precipitous walls of Yankee Jim’s Canon, with the river pent and 
foaming below. Then Cinnabar Mountain, with its Devil’s Slide 
a Streak of smooth, peculiar-looking, colored rock from top to 
bottom—are passed, and the train rolls into the depot at the end 
of the track. 

Delone and I did not go immediately in one of the Concord 
wagons of the Park Transportation Company to the Mammoth 
Hot Springs, but arranged to drive ourselves out the eight miles 
after dinner with one of Jack Ennis’ teams. Mr. Ennis is an 
obliging energetic citizen of Cinnabar who also makes a business 
of piloting tourists through the Park. Like most western men, he 
is something of a humorist. Our horses were being got ready 


after dinner, and one of them groaned protestingly as Ennis 
tightened the girth. 

‘*Makes considerable fuss,” remarked an old man, looking on. 

**Yes, he’s very particular about his waist,’ responded Ennis. 
‘‘Doesn’t like being squeezed. Must be some relation to my girl, I 
guess,” he added, stepping back and casting a critical eye over the 
harness. 

It is aninspiring drive from Cinnabar to the Mammoth 
Springs. The little village of Gardiner is lined up along the 
boundary and looks across it. The road follows the bank of the 
Gardiner River, which here tumbles into the Yellowstone. Up, up, 
up it leads, each milepost marking the increasing elevation, until 
at the Springs an altitude of 6,200 feet has been reached. Behind 
Cinnabar, 11,000 feet above sea level, towers Electric Peak, with 
the everlasting snow upon its forbidding top. Within the Park, 
not quite so grand but yet a fine mountain, is Mount Everts. All 
along the beautiful and picturesque trail rise other mountains, 
bold, bald, high, but dwarfed into namelessness by the grandeur 
of the loftier great landmarks. Below winds the little river, a 
ribbon of green in this immense, wide chasm. Above, the sky is 
ineffably blue; the air is ineffably pure and clear; a sense of deep 
tranquility and sublimity rests over all. The hand of the Almighty 
has here set up unto Himself a temple which worships Him in its 
silence and its grandeur throughout the ages. 

Mr. Delone and I spent several hours at the Springs and at 
Fort Yellowstone, beside them. They are like a good, big wedding 
cake, some acres in extent, a little out of shape, with plenty of 
icing from top to foot, set outside to cool. They are nice things, 
these springs, and worth going farther than | did to see. The 
hotel here is on the same scale as are the springs—mammoth; and 
Fort Yellowstone is planted prettily among the pines opposite. In 
the winter they have to keep a night guard on at the fort, to pre- 
vent the elk from crowding the troop horses out of the stable, but 
in summer, when the grass is good and the snow is gone, this is 
not necessary. For this reason, I saw no wild elk. There are 
plenty of them, though, in the Park, as well as bears of several 
kinds, including grizzlies, bighorn, goats, deer and a few buffalo. 

Time and other considerations prevented my going farther 
into the Park, and so I was obliged to turn regretfully back, having 
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had but a glimpse into it, and to ieave its geysers, its grand canon, 

its lakes, trout and other wonders for exploration at some future 

day. Timeis always a good, serviceable excuse—a little jaded, 

perhaps, but by no means incapable. He is a poor tactician who, 

pressed to go somewhere—to do something, cannot call to his aid 

this old, trusted servant and answer decisively, once and for all: 
“Oh, I haven’t time.” 


ice! 
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EVERGREENS. 
MAE SONNE. 
Morning. 


| awoke with a start and looked about the strange room for some 
moments before I could call to mind where I was. | remembered 
quite distinctly my ride yesterday 
across the mountains from the 
station, a distance of thirty miles, 
on the back of a little mule 
quite distinctly indeed, when | 
tried to move,—and my arrival 
at my destination after nightfall, 
hence my want of familiarity with 
my surroundings. 

I arose and leisurely dressed. 
AS no one seemed to be stirring 
in the house, I looked about for 
a means of exit without disturb- 
ing them. The window was open 
as I discovered on moving aside 
the curtain. Just the thing! and 
putting my foot on the sill, | 
sprang lightly to the ground, landing on a soft bed of moss 

Was there ever a lovelier morning since the creation of the 
world! Such a sensation to be out alone just as the day was 
beginning. Mountains on the north, mountains on the east, on 
the south and on the west. Mists, gray at the base and pink at 
the summits touched by the faint dawn that had not reached the 
lowlands, were just lifting from them. 

Such freedom, such liberty, such cool morning air! Sweet 
twitterings and chirpings were bubbling from dozens of feathered 
throats. There is a tranquil witchery in the twilight of evening, 
but in the fresh cool morning when everything is waking, there is 
a spirit and energy filling the veins that makes one glad to live. 

As an accompaniment to all this beauty, though so harmon- 
iously blended as to be almost imperceptible, was the low murmur 
of the creek. 

To think that this was only the first morning of a whole 
summer among this wild rugged scenery filled my capacity for 
enjoying Nature to the very brim. A long panorama of fishing, 
rambling and musing already flitted across my delighted brain. 

A well beaten path that ran down the slope invited explora- 
tion, and | was in a mood that if I had suddenly run into an 
Oread’s den | would not have been at all surprised. 

I sauntered along enjoying the sensation that in all this morning 
solitude there was no one awake to disturb my movements. The 
path led through a low moist glen, heavy with the scent of wild 
bergamot. Gigantic spruces mingled their lowest branches with the 
tops of the slender vine-maple, now and then dropping a cone on 
the soft pale green moss that covered the ground like a feathery 
carpet. 

At the sudden termination of the path I was arrested by the 
sound of running water, and looking about I espied, among the 
ferns and moss, a deep clear spring as cold as ice and as clear as 
crystal. No prince ‘‘e’er quatfed a sweeter draught” out of his 
silver goblet, than I of that fresh cool water from the alder bark 
cup that hung ina branch over it. No doubt had it been the 
best drinking utensil the place afforded I would have sniffed at the 
idea of drinking from the rude thing, but with an air of romance, 
and a spice of rusticity surrounding it, it was transformed in a 
twinkling to a chalice of priceless value. 

Pushing my way through the dense mass of undergrowth 
and tangled wild vines, I came out on the bank of the creek, a 
typical mountain stream limpidly brawling and swirling over its 
stony bed. 

I sat down very quietly on a fallen tree and watched the teeter- 
birds as they performed their morning ablutions, dipping their 
heads in the water and sprinkling it over their brown speckled 
sides. 

It is very rarely that one is permitted to see wild birds bathe 





except in very secluded or out-of-the-way places; but this morp- 
ing some eight or ten took their dip within a few yards of me. 
Following their example I bathed my face and hands and strolled 
back toward the house. 

I had gone but a short distance when | heard a cheery halloo 
up the trail, and cousin Bill appeared in view coming in my direc- 
tion. He was much amused with the way I had stolen away with- 
out their knowing it. He showed me the strawberry patch in qa 
clearing on the side of the hill, which was an excuse to enter. 
What is more luscious than a big ripe strawberry with the morning 
dew still on it? He made a basket of grasses and filled it for me 
with the crimson cheeked fruit. 

How handsome and brave Bill looked this morning. Although 
I had ridden all day yesterday by his side, it had never occurred to 
me how really good-looking he was. But here in his own moun- 
tain retreat he seemed to have a manlier, nobler bearing, and to 
be entirely within his element, while yesterday he looked but a 
gawky, awkward mountaineer. 

Today he talked well and intelligently about the farm, the 
mountains, the woods, fishing, hunting, the habits of various 
animals and birds, in fact was conversant with everything that 
came within his notice. We passed a tree that had been blazed 
spirally by lightning around its trunk, and I was quite astonished 
with the simple though convincing explanation he gave of the 
phenomenon. It would have been a lesson to many a verbose 
professor of our colleges. 

It is one of the greatest mistakes that can be made, to try to 
fill a position that really belongs to someone else. But none but 
man is guilty of such. Look at Nature! Every twig, plant, stone, 
blade, blossom, fish, bird, in fact every animate and inanimate 
object keeps strictly within its proper place,—hence the perfect 
‘tharmony of Nature.” 

By the time we reached the opening in which the house stood, 
the sun had risen above the tree-tops. The mists had left the 
mountains, and every flower, fern and grass-blade was strung with 
gems that glinted and sparkled with a thousand rainbow lights. 

Although I spent many delightful hours in the land of the 
Drift, | know of none I enjoyed with a keener pleasure than those 
of my first morning. 

(To be continued. 





TO BEAT THE LEGISLATORS. 


The time has now come when a sportsman going afield is so 
handicapped by restrictive game laws that gunning ceases to be a 
pleasure, and a day’s outing is more apt to be an occasion of anxiety 
and apprehension than one of enjoyment. What with inconstant 
and conflicting close time in all the States, different dates for nearly 
every variety of game, exacting license laws, conditions affecting 
the employment of guides, the kind of game to be shot, the sexes, 
sizes, ages and weights of the same, the places and species of game 
forbidden, the rules affecting possession, transportation and sale, 
to say nothing of conduct and deportment in the woods, the con- 
scientious sportsman is bound to have a hard time, while the 
shrewd operator who knows the tricks of the trade, the lay of the 
land and the loopholes of escape manages to have about as good 
atime as he ever had, and the restaurant purveyors get higher 
prices for their venison and birds. Meanwhile legislation proceeds 
apace and cavillers and whipsawyers make it interesting for the 
protective clubs and sporting papers by tinkering the game laws 
at five dollars a day. 

This state of affairs would be discouraging to those who hope 
for better things, were it not that there is a potential element 
quietly at work, like leaven in the dough, which is building up 
great things for our sportsmen, ‘‘while they wait.” This we are 
free to say is the propagation of introduced game. Have our 
readers given this factor the weight to which it is entitled? Outside 
of limited sections perhaps they have not considered it at all. Yet 
what will they conclude or infer when they are informed that over 
13,000 Mongolian pheasants were killed in Linn county, Oregon, in 
that county alone, during the open season this year? It is only 


fifteen years ago that Judge Denny made the first plant of twenty- 
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eight birds, and now it is estimated that their numbers run into the 
hundreds of thousands. On Fox Island, Washington, a big plant 
has recently been made. Mongolians have been successfully intro- 
duced into Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Nova Scotia, 
Long Island, New Jersey, the Catskills, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, and other States, and in nearly all cases have been found 
to be hardy and prolific. English ring-necks have been introduced 
in like manner into Nova Scotia, Florida, Georgia, New Jersey, 
California, Texas, East Tennessee, and in different parts of Canada, 
with equally good results. During the past twelve years Mr. Verner 
DeGuise, of Mahwah, New Jersey, has raised 100,000. Mr. Tread- 
well, on Long Island, Mr. Blaisdell, of Macomb, Ill. Mr. Durrell, 
of Pleasant Ridge, Ohio, Mr. Rentinger, of Van Wert, Ohio, and 
Mr. Bosworth, of Milwaukee, have been extensive breeders of this 
pheasant, which is esteemed more highly than the Mongolian. 
Mr. DeGuise says: 

“It has proved itself eminently suited for introduction into 
all parts of the continent, having been a success everywhere, 
whether in Nova Scotia, California or Florida. It is the hand- 
somest of all game birds, extremely hardy and prolific. It will 
make itself a home in any wooded country and will undergo 
severities of climate to which other birds often succumb. — It is 
far superior to the pure Chinese pheasant which is smaller and a 
great wanderer. No game preserve is complete now that is not 
well stocked with the English ring-necked pheasant, and it does 
not drive away other game birds. It arrives at maturity within 
four months of being hatched and will breed the following spring. 
A full grown cock will weigh over 3 Ibs., and measure nearly 3 ft. 
in length, more than half consisting of tail. Its plumage for the 
most is a resplendent brown of various shades barred with black. 
It lies well to a dog, and is excellent both to shoot and eat. A 
gentleman living on Long Island let out a few birds last spring to 
breed at liberty and found in the autumn that they had increased 
tenfold, and he says that within five years the whole island will 
abound with them.” 

It is believed that these two imported pheasants will eventually 
take the place of eliminated prairie fowl and ruffed grouse in many 
parts of the country. All they require is a five year permit to live 
and multiply in order to stock their respective States and localities. 
Chief Warden Rentinger, of Ohio, says that his birds passed through 
a very rigorous winter without loss, and that he has several hundred 
on the nests now. He Says: 

“If we have no bad luck we expect to distribute at least S00 
birds next November. I find where we have liberated a few pairs 
of birds in this county in bad weather, or when the ground is cov- 
ered with snow, they get into the barnyards of the farmers and 
feed with the chickens. As the weather gets warmer they do not 
frequent the barnyard, indicating that if they are liberated and 
treated properly they will stay on -the farm on which they are 
turned loose.” 

One breeder in Oregon says: 

“It stands any sort of winter, and will fight any sort of enemy, 
even to hawks and crows. It is alleged that the cock pheasant will 
actually fly up into the air and attack a passing hawk, tabulous as 
this seems to hear. The cock bird will fight any rooster, and drive 
it out of its own yard. Moreover, the bird is wonderfully prolific. 
One season a single hen of the Mongolian pheasant laid 172 eggs. 
With any proper kind of care, such a bird as this pheasant should 
furnish game for covers where the native birds have not been able 
to survive. The sport at the bird is described as magnificent, and 
the main drawback to it seems to be that the cocks have a way of 
running off and leaving the hens to lie to the dog, and so to meet 
the gun.” 

The secretary of the Waco Gun Club, in Texas, states that a 
quartette of ring-necks in wire-meshed coops produced 150 eggs, 
most of which hatched under hens. The chicks eat any food on 
sale by poulterers. Millet seed is particularly good. Besides the 
Mongolian and ring-necks, propagators have introduced by way of 
experiment the Japanese bronze pheasants ( p. versicolor) the Chinese 
Pheasants, the jungle cock of India, black cocks from Siberia, 
Angus pheasants from Siam, and India cluck or partridges, to say 
nothing of the old-fashioned English golden pheasant, silver pheas- 


ant, Lady Amherst, Reeves, English black grouse and Massena 
quail; and in Maine they have introduced that noblest and heaviest 
of all game birds, the Scotch capercailze, whose weight runs up to 
twelve pounds. The black grouse is not so large, not exceeding 
three pounds. 

Certainly this work of stocking our depleted preserves, which 
has been going on so quietly for so many years is, already assuming 
proportions which, as we stated at the opening of this article, are 
likely, if continued, and tacitly supported by the public, to drive 
the trade of protective legislation into the sea by giving the country 
more game than it can consume under proper restrictions. When 
our increase comes to more than our consumption, then we have 
all the game we care for, and deer meat and partridges will become 
like the shad and salmon of the Connecticut river in old times, 
worth only a penny apiece. 

For statistical proof of the fecundity of game animals, when 
fed and cared for by man, and of the rich profits realized there- 
from, we have only to refer to the magnificent parks of Europe, 
for instance, the forests of Athol and Fontainebleau, Chatworth, 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, and the grand preserves of 
Count Stampesch, near Vienna. The last named park contains ten 
thousand acres, and is not fenced; nor are there even enclosures 
for breeding: yet there are killed annually eight hundred deer, ten 
thousand pheasants, five thousand hares, and large quantities of 
game of less importance—enough to pay the expenses of the park. 
Only the cock pheasants are shot anda limited number of hens, and 
only the bucks of the deer. Patches of grain planted at intervals, 
a little food thrown in from time to time, salt licks, protection and 
cover, are all that are required to keep the game in the preserve. 
The pheasants are trapped in the fall, and kept in the sheds till 
spring. The sporting privileges of the forests of Athol, in Scot- 
land, are considered so valuable that they are leased at $25,000 the 
single season. 








The amateur Northwest sportsman, Thos, Grant Ware, Spokane, Wash., 
age 21% years. 


COUES’ PIKE. 

This is not a new variety of fish discovered by the eminent 
naturalist, as one might surmise by the title, but a resume of the 
explorations of that indefatigable pioneer, Lt. Zebulon M. Pike, 
undertaken in the years 1805-6-7, to the headwaters of the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, the Arkansas and the Red River of 
Louisiana, to which Dr. Coues has added copious explanatory, 
geographical and scientific notes, compiled from many unpublished 
sources of information, and embracing the results of a canoe 
voyage of the editor to the sources of the Mississippi River in 1894, 
together with a new memoir of Pike and an index to the whole. 
Three volumes, 8 vo., cloth, at $10 net. Published by Francis P. 
Harper, Union Square, New York. 
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GENESIS OF THE GAME LAWS. 


Game laws of one kind or another exist in all modern countries 
for the avowed conservation of the public good; and all the tests 
of the half century now closing prove that they have been of great 
economic benefit, as well as a potential factor for the promotion of 
health and pleasure. Let them prevail. But of late the tendency 
everywhere seems to be to render them more and more stringent, 
and therefore the more oppressive. The danger is that they will 
become so tyrannical as to defeat the very object and end sought 
for. In this country popular opinion is a tidal wave which gath- 
ering volume betimes, eventually overrides injustice and buries it 
out of sight. 

In these United States, when multifarious 
and new formula are agitated at each new session of the State 
Legislatures, it is interesting to recur to the origin of game laws, 
and learn why they were made. Those of the United Kingdom, now 
in force, date back to the commencement of the reign of William 
IV, and run along with various amendments to 25th Victoria. The 
The ancient com- 


amendments 


common law is interwoven with those statutes. 
mon law doctrine which claimed that the sole right of hunting and 
killing game belonged to the crown, is obsolete, and it is now 
settled that at common law the owner of the soil, or if he has 
granted a lease without reserving the right, then the lessee or occu- 
pier has the right to catch and kill every wild animal which comes 
on his lands; but the English, Irish and Scotch statutes have made 
it necessary that the owner or other person having the legal right, 
shall before exercising that right, take outa game license. [The pro- 
priety of adopting the same requirement in these United States is now 
under close discussion.] Not only is a game license necessary in all 
cases, but during that interval known as the close season it is unlawful 
for any person, whether having the delegated right or not, to catch 
or kill game. These statutes cover and include all indigenous and 
introduced species of game animals, birds, and fishes, and protect 
their eggs and ova as well. This is in the interest of humanity 
and public policy. There is also in the United Kingdom a day 
poaching and a night poaching act, which is described as too severe; 
but on the other hand it is argued that poaching is in reality deft 
stealing under a milder name, and that the classes who poach are 
but one remove from professional thieves. [Vide Patterson’s 
Game Laws.] But this is not the occasion to hurl shafts of 
reprobation on those pests of society who are deservedly abhorred 
by every honorable sportsman, And their abettors and accessories 
are in the same category, when knowingly and deliberately vio- 
lating the laws. 

Having thus briefly referred to the game laws of the “old 
country,” it may be proper to state that while they are represented 
to be far too stringent, and opposed to the moral sense of the 
masses, and to be badly administered by interested justices, they 
are at least based on sound natural principles. Their constitution- 
ality has not been questioned. At the instance of Mr. Bright, that 
eminent advocate of the people’s rights in Parliament, a committee 
of the House of Commons examined the subject critically; and the 
game laws stand, and remain in full force on the statute books. 
The prerogatives of both men and animals are respected and upheld. 

Game laws now obtain on the statute books of nearly every 


State in the Union, and are fairly well enforced. That they do not 


govern and restrain to the extent intended, is due mainly to the 


crudities, discrepancies, and absurdities which infect the whole of 
them, operating in innumerable instances to defeat the very ends 
and purposes intended to be accomplished. It is the claim of 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM that the remedy lies in a simplified 
code, and in co-operative laws which shall be as nearly uniform 
as possible. The decalogue, under the Mosaic dispensation was 
general in its application, and all persons were alike amenable 
under it. It was not framed with innumerable special provisions 
to exempt this or that locality or section. Had it been so framed 
it never could have held together till now, and society throughout 
the world would have been always at loggerheads. Until the States, 
or groups of States, can all work together under a common impulse, 
on co-ordinate lines, there will be confusion in the craft until the 
end of time; or until the last survivors of our feral fauna become 
domesticated like the turkeys and barnyard fowls which have gone 
before them. In those days to come, the only use for shotguns 
will be at Thanksgiving competitive shoots. 

The old forest laws, as they were then called, of the early 
barons and Norman kings, played no insignificant part in the 
development of English constitutional government, for they were 
greatly instrumental in effecting that union of the aristocracy and 
the commons by which the absolute prerogatives of the Crown 
were limited, and the supremacy of Parliament was finally estab- 
lished. But for whatever reason game laws may have been origin- 
ally instituted (for certainly they were not enacted in the interests 
of communities, but to protect the privilege of a class,) here in a 
free Republic like ours they cannot be supported except on the 
ground of public benefit. Class legislation must for this very 
reason drop out of the code; and any legislation which curtails 
the liberties of one community while it grants special exemption to 
another, is class legislation, just as muchasif it were in the “interest 
of kings.” Our game laws as they now stand are but tangles of 
class legislation. What is required is a code which shall grant 
equal rights and impose equal restraints on all. 


FIELD SPORTS AND THE NEW THOUGHT. 


We hear a great dealin these days about the ‘‘new thought,” and 
the results which are following inits train. New ideas, new con- 
ceptions of things, we are told are forcing themselves to the 
front, and driving out before them old and stereotyped forms of 
thought and customs which have heretofore remained unquestioned. 
“Humanity is waking up to the reception of new ideas,” is the 
burden of the message of this new movement, ‘‘and we are on the 
verge of a new era.” 

The effects of this new order of thought, it is asserted, can 
already be seen on every hand. The field of theology and religious 
thinking, for example, has been invaded by what is known as ‘‘the 
higher criticism,” attacking in the light of modern enlightenment 
the fallacies of time-honored doctrines, and introducing in their 
stead interpretations of truth more in conformity with reason. In 
all other departments of life as well, the workings of the same 
spirit are to be seen and its results detected, from the loftiest em- 
ployments to which the mind can be applied, even to the revolution- 
izing of the modes of dress and employments of women. 

Certain it is that, although it has taken a long time to bring it 
about, humanity is gradually outgrowing many of the groundless 
beliefs and ludicrous superstitions that have hung about it like a 
dull and chilling fog for ages, many of which would seem to be 
almost inexcusable. Take, for instance, the case of that harmless 
and beneficial animal, the common toad. Ugly, disagreeable and 
repellant in appearance, the belief sprang up that it must be 
pe iSONOUS. 

Pliny writes of the ‘‘venemous toad,” Juvenal credits the Reman 
dames with poisoning uncongenial husbands with a broth made 
of the toad’s entrails, and Aelian considered its venom so potent 
that people might be killed by its breath or glance. According 
to Valisnerii, the German soldiers, who in 1692 captured the 
castle of Arceti, amused themselves after the manner of the 
local peasants, in catching frogs and preparing them for the 
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table. To the great joy of the peasants the soldiers caught 
and ate toads as well as frogs. The natives felt that 
the hand of Providence had been interposed in their behalf 
and that a wholesale poisoning of their captors would result, but 
their joy was turned to superstitious awe when no evil conse- 
quences resulted. Even to this day many will be found who firmly 
believe that touching toads will produce warts on the hands, that 
killing toads will produce bloody milk in cows, that a toad in a 
newly dug well will insure a good and unfailing supply of water, 
and so on. 

Instances almost without number might doubtless be produced 
in illustration of the fact that mankind has fallen into many and 
well nigh pardonable fallacies of judgment in the past, and to 
assert that even at this day there are not practices, beliefs and 
customs existing among us which richly deserve to be frowned and 
brow-beaten out of existence, would be bold indeed. 

What sort of a verdict is the discriminating thought of the 
future to pass upon field sports, what attitude is the “new move! 
ment to assume toward them, and what position are they destined 
to occupy, as compared with their former status, in the tenets of 
the new principles which are said to be destined to gain ground 
from now on? 

This is a question, which, it seems to us, may well and appro- 
priately be propounded just at this time, and we are thoroughly 
convinced that the answer which will at once present itself to the 
thoughtful inquirer will be at once startling and gratitying. 

Seventy-five, or even fifty years ago, what was the general 
opinion entertained of field sports by the community at large? 
Was it not decidedly an unfavorable one? The man who would 
deliberately ‘‘squander” a valuable half-day in wandering about in 
the woods with a gun over his shoulder, or along a mountain 
brook with hook and line ‘‘boy-fashion,” was looked upon askance 
and regarded as promising to become a worthless, shiftless fellow. 
“How on earth can an able-bodied individual descend to the depth 
of wasting his time in such a useless manner,” was a query often 
propounded anent the sportsman in the early days. 

Thoreau, the philosopher and observer and interpreter of 
nature, was regarded by his contemporaries and acquaintances as 
eccentric and even mentally deficient. That while his companions 
were turning to this and that profession or calling, he, equipped 
with a college education and considerable genius, should devote 
himself to roving about in the fields and woods, was regarded by 
his associates as a total sacrifice of his career. Little did they 
realize what a great and immortal work he was destined to per- 
form for his fellow men. 

We well remember how in our boyhood days this form of 
sport was looked upon with distrust by some; how one of our 
comrades, the son of an earnest and well meaning clergyman, was 
forbidden by his scrupulous parent ever to handle, or associate 
with anyone who used a gun, or even to roam about in or enter 
the woods, as unbecoming a professing Christian; thereby com- 
pelling the poor lad (sly rogue that he was,) to keep his cherished 
single-barrel muzzle-loading gun concealed in a hollow log on the 
outskirts of the woods, and to undergo torments of anxiety lest 
it should be stolen or injured with the dampness. 

Today, how is it? Physicians all over the land are advising, 
nay, insisting upon, more and more association with nature, out- 
door sport, and wholesome recreation in the open air. Health 
demands it, they assert, and it must be had at all costs. 

Today, our most learned and able brain workers, advocates, 
divines and men of affairs are devoting themselves, with profit, to 
this same class of diversions which were once pronounced fit only 
for a worthless scapegrace, or a mere boy. 

It cannot be for a moment denied that field sports have gained 
enormously within the past few years in popular favor, not only 
among the young but also with the mature as well. Even the fair 
Sex, and this is the best of it all, are coming to see and appreciate 
the advantages to be derived from vigorous outdoor exercise, with 
its refreshment of mind and stimulation and development of body. 
Whatever else the so-called ‘‘new thought” may approve or 
censure, it certainly will yield to field sports its heartiest com- 
mendation. 


OUTING OF THE MAZAMAS. 


It is altogether likely that the outing of the Mazamas this year, 
at Mount Rainier, will eclipse anything of the kind ever attempted. 
This club seems able to accomplish anything in the line of 
mountaineering that the liveliest imagination can plan. For bold- 
ness of design and successful accomplishment, it stands pre- 
eminent among the mountain clubs of the world. Its very organi- 
zation on the summit of Mount Hood, with two hundred people 
present, was unique. Its attempt to flash heliographic messages 
over many hundred miles, from peak to peak, was only frustrated 
by an unprecedented three days’ storm, for the club’s parties 
reached the various summits at the appointed time, and their 
instruments were in readiness. In spite of the storm, however, a 
partial success crowned their efforts. 

This year it is proposed to leave Tacoma on the morning of 
July 20th, and return August 7th. Two weeks of that time will be 
spent in Paradise Park, at the line of perpetual snow, on the south 
side of Mount Rainier. Every evening meetings will be held 
around the camp fire, at which time abundant entertainment will 
be provided in the way of music, recitations, lectures, scientitic 
and otherwise. Some of the best scientific talent of America will 
be present, including about a dozen government officials, of inter- 
national reputation for science in their various lines. Several 
leading educators of the country will also participate. It seems 
strange that away up in the fastness of our rugged mountains, in 
the region of perpetual snow, the brightest minds of the nation will 
gather, to compare notes, exchange ideas and study the ways of 
Nature. The mountain will be ascended and various scientitic 
investigations carried on on the summit, in the crater and in the 
vicinity of the mountain. Kites will be sent up from the summit, 
with instruments for securing data relating to the higher altitudes. 
A camera will also ve raised for the purpose of photographing the 
summit, and the stars and stripes will be unfurled at an altitude of 
nearly 20,000 feet. The WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM will keep its 
readers posted in this matter, as articles will hereafter be published 
by the Mazamas each month. 


* *% * 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 


Alpine Clubs are recent in America. Persons who have wished 
to engage, secumdem artem, in mountaineering adventure, have 
hitherto been obliged to resort to the Pyrinees or the Tyrol. Of 
course we have had Pike’s Peak all along, and once a while in the 
years past tourists have attempted Popocatapetl, in Mexico; but 
until Prof. Wm. Libbey essayed the ice-clad summit of Mt. St. Elias, 
in Alaska, in the summer of 1886, aided by the indomitable Lieut. 
Schwatka, nothing like systematic mountain climbing had ever 
been undertaken here by clubs or associated effort. That heroic, 
although unsuccessful endeavor, helped to stimulate the formation 
of the Appalachian Club on the Atlantic side, which has achieved 
some eminence on the lesser mountain ranges; and quite recently 
the Mazama Club of the Pacific coast has accomplished genuine 
alpine work by surmounting the towering peaks of Mount 
Rainier and Hood, in Washington and Oregon. All of which shows 
that we are gradually coming around to the old world form and 
high pursuit. And now that a second attempt is to be made this 
month by Count Luizi and his party of experienced and profes- 
sional European mountaineers, to scale the impregnable heights of 
St. Elias, additional stimulus will be doubtless given in this 
direction, and the door will be opened wide for deeds of high 
emprise. Indeed the Mazama Club, (Mountain Goats) are to hold 
their annual outing this very month on the slopes of Mount 
Rainier, and will assemble in Paradise Valley on the 19th of July, 
at which date they will start to make the ascent of the Peak, 
thereby affording an unusual chance for novices and enthusiasts to 
enter the lists under the best possible auspices. The trip will 
occupy about three weeks. 

In the December issue of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM we 
printed an illustrated sketch of this ascent, contributed by Mr. 
George G. Cantwell, one of the Mazama members; and any reader 
who wishes to participate now (in his mind,) can procure a vivid 
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description by turning back to those pages. We in America have 
no end of mountains. Every grand geographical division is pro- 
vided with lofty ranges which constantly tempt the ambition of 
those who have the passion for climbing. Some of them, while 
not superlative, like the high alps, have, nevertheless, enough 
peril in their heights to involve much personal risk; for Black 
Mountain in North Carolina, although less than seven thousand 
feet in height, cost the lamented Prof. O. S. Mitchell his life. 
Last winter two adventurers lost their lives in the remorseless 
crevasses of an Alaskan glacier. And so we are already gathering 
experience and making an American record. But in order to 
achieve renown we must attempt the Cascades and the Olympics. 

The Atlantic coast ranges, while not comparable with these, nor 
yet with the Rockies, nevertheless afford an unlimited field for out- 
door recreation and ley exercise, and it does seem strange that our 
American young people, with a supreme tendency to run after 
exciting fads, have not given mountain climbing a more prominent 
place in their order of exercises. Mount Shasta in Northern Cali- 
fornia, is likely to become one of the most immediate objective 
points in this line of effort, as it combines more varied and grander 
scenic and physical attractions than any other of the Pacific peaks, 
with a clearer atmospheric envelope and a more extended landscape 
from the apex. But St. Elias will never invite the attention of a 
Matterhorn. It is too tough a subject and too inaccessible. It is 
best seen at a distance. Its impressiveness arises partly from the 
inimitable proportions of the mountain itself, which are very 
striking, and partly from the fact that the group is situated so near 
the coast line of the ocean that their full height can be taken in at 
a glance, which is not the case where mountains rise from a plateau 
or table land, as they do in the Great Divide. The best and most 
comfortable view of Mount St. Elias is from the deck of a passing 


steamer. 
* x * 


WOMEN AT THE TRAP. 

It is with a sense of great gratification that we notice the con- 
stantly increasing interest taken by women in the sport of trap 
shooting, and we are particularly pleased with the reception 
accorded them by their brothers of the gun. During the past 
few months we have had the pleasure of seeing several women take 
their places at the score and show by their handling of the gun 
that they were thoroughly familiar with fire arms and would, with 
the experience that comes from practice, make excellent shots. 
There is no reason why they should not. Naturally quick of eye 
and deft of hand, their only handicap is lack of nerve and muscular 
force, and that will come very readily with the confidence and 
exercise which handling a gun is bound to give, and it is remarkable 
what strengtli and endurance a moderate amount of exercise will 
bring about. We have in mind a little woman who weighs only 
one hundred and twenty-six pounds and is very slight of figure 
who handles easily a seven and a half pound gun, and she recently 
tired from one hundred and fifty to two hundred shots per day, 
nearly every day for six weeks, using full regular loads, and never 
even had a mark on her shoulder. 

In our next number we will print an article from the pen of 
one of the most famous women shots in the United States, which 
it will well repay both women and men to read, as it contains 
advice about handling a gun which is worthy of attention by all. 


*% * *% 


A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE, 

The announcement that Mr. George W. Vanderbilt, instead of 
going to Newport, will spend the summer in Norway, studying 
forestry, furnishes the occasion for another recognition of the 
debt the whole country owes to that public-spirited and useful 
young man. It is said that his intention is to give to the nation at 
his death the magnificent Biltmore estate of more than 100,000 
acres, near Asheville, N.C. But whether this shall be done or not, 
the good he is doing in his lifetime is sufticient to earn for him the 
grateful regard of all humanitarians; of people who believe that 
wealth and nature’s resources should be so used as to not only 
benefit the owner, but also to bring blessings to his fellow-men 
who are now on earth and to generations yet unborn. 


Everybody knows in a general way of the grandeur of the 
Biltmore estate—of the $4,000,000 investment in palace, parks and 
appointments, but not everyone knows that this great property, 
the finest private estate in the world, is being run on commercial 
lines, and is expected to pay as an investment. Stock raising, 
game propagation, dairying, fruit-growing, floriculture, farming, 
lumbering, brickmaking, every feasible undertaking is engaged in, 
and is intended to be not only a profitable enterprise, but of value 
to others engaged in like pursuits. 

Unquestionably of prime importance to the country at large 
are the operations of the Biltmore department of forestry, the first 
of the kind in the country, and which is managed upon a practical 
forestry basis—one that pays. Although notes of warning have 
been sent up for more than fifty years, the United States, so far 
behind all other civilized nations in its care for the forests, has 
only just begun to exercise any supervision over its timber lands. 
Not less pathetic than the extermination of the buffalo is the 
slaughter of the trees which has gone on all over the United States 
for more than a hundred years. 

It is in this connection that the operations of the Biltmore 
forestry department are of so much value, as an example of tree 
culture on a protitable basis, and yet along the most careful and 
considerate lines. Here the aim has been to carry out those prin- 
ciples only which are applicable to government forests as well as 
to those owned by lumbermen, and yet under these simple prin- 
ciples the forests of the Biltmore estate are improving and growing 
in value every year. 

An interesting description of the methods employed in Bilt- 
more is contained in the latest volume on ‘‘North Carolina and its 
resources,” furnished to Mr. T. K. Bruner, secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, by Mr. Chas. McNamee, of Biltmore, and 
from it much of the information here given concerning Biltmore 
was obtained. 





THE FIELD TRIALS. 

Dog owners and sportsmen generally are looking forward 
with great expectations to the field trials season which begins 
August 25 at Brown’s Valley, Minn., where the local Northwestern 
dogs will meet in their first competitive trials. See particulars in 
last issue. Do not miss this occasion which you can follow up 
with the trials in Manitoba, and also embrace the opportunity 
offered at the same time for a successful hunting trip after the 
close of the trials. 


SOME RARE TROPHIES. 

On page 69 we show a collection of trophies belonging to 
J. E. Bush of Sidney, Ohio, a veteran sportsman whose hunting 
expeditions have often taken him to the great Northwest, and as 
far back as thirty years ago. . The largest deer head has a length of 
beam of 23% inches, and has 16 points. This deer was killed by 
Mr. Bush in November of 1870, near Elk River, Minnesota. The 
three-horned deer shown was killed by an Indian on Pike River, 
Wisconsin. The two heads with locked horns are just as found in 
their death lock by Charles L. Miles, a soldier stationed at Fort 
Buford, North Dakota. The table shown is made of elk horns, 
and is certainly a very attractive piece of furniture for a sportsman’s 
library. We would be pleased at any time to receive photos and 
dimensions of any very rare and record breaking specimens. 


A GOOD OPPORTUNITY. 

Mr. Wittich, whose picture appears on another page, showing 
his pet puma and dog, writes as follows: 

“On account of mining interests requiring constant attention, 
I will sell my entire taxidermists’ stock, consisting of Game Heads, 
Rugs and Curios, at a reasonable price on favorable terms to 
responsible purchaser, and will rent the store (and fixtures) in 
which business has been carried on for past 15 years. This is a 
rare chance to secure a profitable business in the best outtitting 
point in the Northwest; at the gateway to the Yellowstone National 
Park.” Address, Earl B. Wittich, Livingston, Montana. 
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THE ROUND OF THE TOURNAMENTS. 
Sioux City, Fargo, Brainerd, Ete. 


One thing the Sioux City (lowa) tournament developed beyond 
the shadow of a doubt is that the average amateur is afraid of the 
professional, and will not shoot in competition with him. 

There were over one hundred entries in the interstate cham- 
pionship contest, a goodly showing of amateurs from lowa, Min- 
nesota and North and South Dakota. 

Mr. Smith, who finally won the badge after a very exciting 
shoot off, had taken a whole box of headache wafers daring the 
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you, even if it puts you where you will divide a purse that one 
of them would have won alone. 

Then one can learn so much from those veterans of a hundred 
tournaments. When I shot in poor form in Chicago, Freddy 
Gilbert sat down beside me and said in his farm-like, fatherly 
way: 

‘What load are you shooting? 
verize the birds like it ought to, sort of cracks ’em in two or three 
pieces.” 

‘Same load as you shoot, Freddy, Dupont’s Smokeless in 
Winchester Leader shells—machine loaded.” 

“Well, then, it can’t be the fault of the load, and that old Win 
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The recent great Amateur Tournament at Sioux City, lowa. 


afternoon, with the result that he ran twenty-five straight in order 
to shoot out C. C. Hamilton, the wonderful one armed shooter, of 
whom Sioux City is so justly proud. 

If Mr. Smith had taken two boxes of headache wafers he 
might have run fifty straight. This is an excellent ad. for that par- 
ticular make of headache wafers. but | wouldn’t advise anyone else 
to go and do likewise, for Mr. Smith came very near being an 
extremely ill shooter when that whole box of wafers commenced 
to act on his heart. 

I wish we could have more tournaments as successful in point 
of attendance as the Sioux City shoot, for it takes a big crowd to 








“With all the big shooters present.” 


get up any sort of enthusiasm. There was certainly a lot of 
enthusiasm there, and everything was run so smoothly that it 
was a pleasure to shoot. 

But after all is said, we did miss the old crowd of “wolves,” 
Heikes, Budd, Freddy Gilbert, Grimm, Parmalee, McMurchy, Mar- 
Shall and the rest. There is an atmosphere of good fellowship 
about them, an air of true comradeship, that we fail to find among 
other shooters. And another thing: when you are with those 
boys, they are as interested in your shooting as in their own, and 
if the referee fails to see a ‘‘perceptible piece” from your dusted 
bird, they will see it if it is there, and be the first to claim it for 


chester pump of yours is all right, because | saw the pattern you 
made with it yesterday. Let's see your rabbit’s foot.” 

| showed him the little silver mounted rabbit’s foot my wife 
gave me at Joplin the week before. 

Freddy gasped and squeaked out 

“What, you mean to say you're trying to shoot with that 
thing in your pocket. Why, that’s the front foot of a rabbit. Was 
he killed in a graveyard?” 

‘Well, really, | don’t know.” 

“At midnight?” 

**Can’t say.” 





“To see Gilbert, Budd, Grimm and the rest of the Indian squad come 
down the street. 


‘By a left-handed, cross-eyed nigger?” 

“Oh, how do I know 

‘‘When the moon was quarter full?” 

‘Il can’t 

“Of course not; you couldn't expect to. Now here’s a rabbit's 
foot—” and Freddy pulled a foot out of his pocket that looked 
like the hind leg of a kangaroo—‘‘that’s warranted 

“Gilbert, Budd, Heikes, McMurchy, Powers and Marshall,” 
called the squad hustler, and Freddy picked up his gun, rubbed his 
rabbit’s foot over it—and broke twenty straight. 

But then, so did Heikes and he had no rabbit's foot, and so did 
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Marshall, and he had none, and so did Budd—well, Budd has a 
rabbit’s foot, but it’s a poker foot and isn’t worth shucks for 
Shooting. 

I told Freddie, when he came back from the score, that maybe 
1 wasn’t holding the gun in the right place. 

“Well, now, I never thought of that; maybe you're right.” 

And I guess I was. 

But to return to the Sioux City shoot. What surprised me 
most was the way that the crowd hung on and the interest kept up 
clear through the three days. This was due to the way the money 
was evenly divided up among the shooters, no particular few 





Robin Hood fortifying himself with pink lemonade at Fargo. 


taking all the money, but pretty nearly every one got a bite or 
two, at least once in a while. 

The Fargo (North Dakota) tournament this year, while not up 
to the last year’s shoot in point of attendance, was nevertheless an 
unqgualitied success. They certainly made things pleasant for 
everybody, and if pleasant recollections go toward making their 
next year’s tournament a go, it will be a “corker.” 

The writer was unable to be on hand the first day, so he did 
not get his annual case of beer or box of cigars in the merchandise 
shoot, but when he showed up on the second day, the boys made 
up in their welcome greeting to him for the cigars he had lost the 
day before. First, they decorated his hat with wild flowers, then 
they filled him full of pink Methodist lemonade, and then they 
sent him out to fix the magautrap—and the magautrap fixed dim, 
by hitting hima clip on his shooting shoulder that pretty nearly 
kept him from shooting, and effectually kept him from carrying 
away the box of treasure he was after. Oh, they know how to 
tix things—and people—at Fargo. 

But he got even at Brainerd, (Minn.,) whither he went after 
he had recovered from the effects of the wild flowers and pink 
Methodist lemonade and magautrap. 

He won first money in pretty nearly every event and took first 
average for the two days, but he isn’t bragging much about his 
average, Save that it was firs/, and it wouldn’t have been first if he 
hadn't gotten hold of a lot of Winchester machine loaded shells, 
with Dupont’s smokeless, that shot like lightning. It was a 
revelation to some of the shooters there who were shooting ‘‘fire- 
crackers,” to see a really good shell, loaded right, and best of all, 
that were all exactly the same in kick (which is small,) push (which 
is large) and pattern (which is great). The Brainerd boys generally 
vive a big shoot, but this year they decided to give a monster, and 
to offer attractions in the way of big purses that would bring a 
big crowd. And they did. 

There were at least twelve shooters present and the first aver- 
age man (who was ourself ) carried away over $3.29 as his winnings 
for the two days. But he brought away an even hundred pleasant 
memories of the little shoot and the assurance that the next shoot 
would be of the old time variety with all the big shooters present. 

While I was in Brainerd a grand procession was given in my 
honor (and also in honor of the several thousand G. A. R. men who 


were encamped there) and imagine my surprise as I sat on the hotel 
balcony reviewing the parade to see my old friends Gilbert, Grimm, 
Budd and the rest of the celebrated “Indian Squad,” come march- 
ing down the street, but when I called to them they paid no 
attention to me, and when I asked them to come in and have 
something they heeded.me not, and then I saw that they were bound 
for Clear Lake, lowa, and couldn’t stop. At least I never saw 
them again. But let’s all fasten our hair on tightly and go down 
to Clear Lake and pitch our wigwams among the Indians and join 
in the grand Wolf shoot. There will be joy and mirth and fun 
galore, and I would advise all the ‘‘lambs” who have never met those 
wolves to go down there and meet them. You will never be sorry 
for it, and you will find some friends who are well worth knowing, 
and the better you shoot the better they'll treat you, and it will 
be an occasion you will remember all the days of your life. 
D. i. Day. 


DULUTH (MINN.) TOURNAMENT. 


The Central Gun Club of Duluth, Minn., will give its Fifth 
Annual Tournament on July 28th and 29th, 1897. This will be a 
strictly amateur tournament and open to amateurs from any part 
of the United States. The Rose system, with four moneys will be 
used, and a splendid list of average prizes has been secured. The 
Central Gun Club shoots have always been well attended, and the 
prospects are that this shoot will be the largest ever given in the 
Northwest. The grounds of the club have recently been fixed up, 
and in their present shape are the best in the country. —Pro- 
grammes may be had upon application to the secretary, E. C. 
Maxtield. 


THE ANACONDA TOURNAMENT. 


The Thirteenth Annual Tournament of the Sportsmen’s Asso 
ciation of the Northwest and the fourth of the Montana State 
Sportsmen’s Association came off conjointly and according to pro- 
gramme at Anaconda, Mont., on the 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th of 
last month, with a fair attendance from each of the States included 
in the associations —Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, 
and the province of British Columbia. The different events were 
well contested and good scores were recorded, the shooting gen- 
erally being above the average, and such as would have put the 
cracks, had they been competing, upon their mettle. 

The Montana championship cup, held by D. D. Twohy of 
Anaconda last year, was won by C. H. Smith, the genial secretary 
of the Butte club, with a score of 45 out of a possible 50, individual 
blue rocks. Ware with 15, Doolittle with 13, and Consadine with 
12, all of Spokane, won the three men team shoot for the cham- 
pionship of the Northwest and the trophy, held by Tacoma last 
year, 15 singles each. The Globe trophy, value $350, was won by 
Kimball, of Tacoma, witha score of 44, Consadine, the former 
holder, coming next with 42; 50 birds. Two Tacoma teams tied 
for the two men championship of the Northwest, with 34 out of 
40 targets; Sheard and Pierce, 17 each; and Kimball 16, and Holohan 
(Rossland), 18. 

In the three men team shoot for the championship of Mon- 
tana, 25 singles per man, Butte was again successful, Smith 21, 
Cowan 20, and Wright 22, carrying off the cup. D. D. Twohy, of 
Anaconda, made the highest individual score in this shoot, 24, 
taking third prize, a split bamboo fishing rod. 

The individual championship medal of the Northwest, valued 
at $225 and won by B. Johns, of Victoria, last year, was captured 
by Pierce, of Tacoma, with a score of 24 to his credit out of a 
possible 25 singles. 

Dr. Rockafeller and M. B. Brownlee of Anaconda, made, per- 
haps, the most popular triumph of the tournament in the two 
men team shoot for the championship of Montana, 20 singles per 
man, scoring 37. 

The Smith gun trophy, valued at $250, fell to Christianson, of 
Butte, who broke 27 out of 30 singles. 

John F. Cowan, of Butte, the old reliable crack shot of Mon- 
tana, carried off the Anaconda cup, valued at $200, losing only one 
bird out of 40, against 33 competitors. 
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AuTOMATIC BicycLe BE Lt. 


Attached to front fork of machine by 
jamp bracket and connected by 
1 er on the left handle bar. Oper- 
— by the finger without moving 
hand out of position. Made ot best 
pell metal, hasa fine silveriing, easily 
adjusted, gives short or continuous 

nickel plated. Price for 2% 
inch, $1.50; 3 inch, $1.75. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price and 10c. 

or postage. gat Send tor Circular ‘ 


ia ELECTRIC CO., 120 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 
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HENRY W. HOWLING, 
715 University Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUCCESSOR TO WM. HOWLING & SON. 
Established 1868. 
Taxidermy in all its branches; correct attitudes; 
thorough workmanship. 


Fine work on Fur Rugs. 






C. J. GUNSTON 


Taridermist. 


Deer, Elk and Moose 
Heads a Specialty. 


167 East Third St., 


St. Paul, Minn. 








mounteu 


Game Heads, Birds, 
and Fur Rugs made to order. 


J. D. ALLEN, Taxidermist, 


Animals, Fish, Etc., 


MANDAN, N. 


5. Francisco, 





tl) AXIDERMIST, 
MOTLEY, MINNESOTA. 


The mounting of big game 
animals and heads 
a specialty. 


Over twenty years ex- 
perience in the art of taxi- 
dermy and hunting and 
collecting specimens in 
the Northwest, enables me 
to mount them true to na- 
ture. [also tan and mount 
Fur Rugs. All work war- 
ranted moth proof. 


D. | 


Rex Magazine Camera 





Carries 12 plates, a child can use it. The work 
it will do is guaranteed equal to any. 
PRICE, $6.50. 
We have them in stock and can ship on receipt 
of order. 
REX MAGAZINE 
89 E. 


CAMERA CO., 


3rd St., St. PAUL, MINN. 





ALCO VAPOR HUNTING LAUNCH 





“Sportsmen's Floating Camp.” Motor con- 
trolled from bow. Valve movement, 12 tol. 16 
to 60-ft Launches. Twin screws a specialty. 1, 2, 


3.5, 7,12, 14 and 20h. p. No licensed engineer or 
pilot required. Speed and safety guaranteed. No 
dangerous Naphtha or Gasoline used. No disagree- 
able vibration. Send Mey Cents in Stamps for 1897 
Catalogue. MARINE VAPOR ENGINE COQO., ft. 
Jersey Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 





Knock- él Boats, 
something new. We 
do the work, you nail 
together. F reight low, 
prices reasonable. 
Also completed Boats, 
Half Raters, Knock 
Abouts and Canoes. 

Send Stamp for Cat- 
alogue. 


ST.LOUIS, MO. 





36z7 foot Launch Frame 
3517-21 South 24 St. 
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LU all, 
Gun Club Badges. 


Medals, Emblems or any kind 
of work in precious metals, 


= 


Our facilities for this kind of work are unsurpassed. 
Correspondence solicited. 

GEO. W. WOOLEY, 
Manufacturing Jeweler. 370 Robert St., St. Paul. 


#® We can refer to almost any of the leading gun clubs 
of the Northwest for whom we have made badges 
and medals for many years. 





‘Great Guns 








320 WABASHA ST | 


i 


Are made great and kept so by 
he use of 


avn One 
All great marksmen use 
three things; 
Clean, Lubricate, Prevent Rust 
Also for Bicycles, Typewriters, &c 
Sample Bottle Free. 
Send 2c. stamp for postage. 
W. COLE & CO., 

111 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 


it to do 
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Ask your dealer for it. 





Winters’ Pneumatic Recoil Pad. 


Peoria, Ill.—1 don’t see how they can be improved. 


. D. Price. 
Marshall, Texas.—I think it is the greatest pad in the 
world. E. J. Field. 


Eau Claire, Wis.—it is the finest thing I have ever seen 
in the way of arecoil pad. Respectfully, J. T. Joyce. 
Easton, Md,—As for the merits of your pad, | wouldn’t 
shoot at the trap without one. R. H. Blain. 
Fairfiield, Neb.—I am more than pleased with your 
Recoil Pad. It is far ahead of anything of ~ kind that 
| have ever seen. Yours truly, . Moore. 
Dryden, N. Y.—Your Pneumatic Recoil Pat received, 
and will say it is the softest thing on earth, and fully 
fills along-felt want. itis far ahead of any detachable 
pad on the market. Respectfully, Capt. C. F. Strong. 


PRICE $1.50, 


Will send for inspection. 


J. R. WINTERS, 


CLINTON, Mo. 


Shattuck School, 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 
REV. JAMES DosBiNn, D. D., RECTOR 
Lieut. A. T. ABBOTT, U. S. A., COMMANDANT. 


Admirably equipped for education and care 
of boys of twelve years and upward. The train- 
ing superior to anything possible in a day school. 
Send for catalogue and learn its advantages before 
deciding the important question of a school for 
your boy. Address the Rector. 


FOR HIGH GRADE 


‘PHOTOGRAPHS 


AND PORTRAITS, 


visit the galleries of 


[.B. BURT C0, 


which are in connec- 
tion with their 


FINE ARTS STORE 
624 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis. 


Picture framing a 
specialty. 





M. Funk Brewing Co. 
‘Brewers of Fine Lager Beer. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Please mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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The individual live bird shoot for the championship of Mon- 
tana was a splendidly contested event, being won by J. Neu, of 
Phillipsburg, with 35 straight kills, from M. Wright, of Butte, the 
former holder, who missed only two birds out of an equal number. 

The Multnomah badge fell to the 25 straight of Pierce, of 
Tacoma, who also took first money and the association medal for 
highest general average, Ware, of Spokane, coming next. The 
first in the consolation shoot were Bartlett and McGowan, of Butte, 
with 13 out of 15 each to their credit. 

The minor events were all well patronized and contested, the 
liberality of the citizens of the Copper City, having provided plenty 
of money for each. Sufticient praise cannot be accorded to Mr. 
C. A. Tuttle, the energetic secretary, and the officers of the asso- 
ciafions generally, for the smoothness with which everything 
passed off. The weather for the first two days was unfavorable, 
but for the remainder of the shoot it was ‘typical Montana,” 
which is to say, that it was delightful. 

At the annual meeting of the Northwest Association, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: for the ensuing year: President, 
R. D. Featherstone, Vancouver; secretary and treasurer, F. E. 
Cowperthaite, Vancouver; vice-presidents, F.S. McClure, Victoria, 
B. C., C. H. Smith, Butte; C. A. Tuttle, Anaconda; directors, C. H. 
Gatewood, Vancouver, M. B. Brownlee, Anaconda, W. F. Sheard, 
lfacoma, Tom Ware, Spokane. 

rhe association will meet next year in Vancouver. 


ST. PAUL GUN CLUB’S FALL TOURNAMENT. 

At the recent annual meeting of that famous old organization 
the St. Paul Gun Club, the following officers were elected for the 
current year: President, M. F. Kennedy; vice-president, Dr. L. W. 
Lyon; Secretary, H. C. Lawrence; treasurer, W. L. Perkins, Jr. 
Under the leadership of the new president, who is the senior mem- 
ber of the well-known sporting goods establishment of M. F. 
Kennedy & Bros., a lively season’s sport is promised. Prepara- 
tions are already under way for their annual tournament held each 
fall on the State fair grounds during the fair, which this year takes 
place the week of September 6-11. Contrary to previous years all 
the professional shooters will be debarred from taking any of the 
prizes or purses, and everything that can possibly be done to pro- 
tect the amateur shooters will be taken advantage of. As this will 
be the first strictly amateur tournament held by the club, and the 
fair itself with its cheap railroad rates being such an attraction, it 
is reasonable to suppose that this fall will see the largest attendance 
of shooters gathered at any event held this year in the United States. 
Never before have so many new clubs been formed all through the 
Northwest, or has so much interest been taken in the sport of trap 
shooting. 


AN INTERESTING QUERY. 
Editor Western Field and Stream: 

Who is the best woman shot (professional or amateur) in the 
United States? 

Have Mrs. Day’s records of 105 out of 120 unknown traps 
and angles, and 103 out of 115 known traps and angles, made at 
Des Moines and Waterloo, ever been beaten; and if so, when and 
by whom? 

How heavy a load does Mrs. Day shoot, and what weight of 
gun does she use? A WOMAN READER. 

Ans. 1. We really don’t know, but perhaps some of our 
readers might know, and have the courage to tell. 

ANS. 2. Not that we know of, though they may have been. 

Ans. 3. Winchester Leader 3-in. shell with 3 drms. Hazzard’s 
Blue Ribbon Smokeless and 14% oz. No. 7 chilled shot. Seven and 
a-half pound L. C. Smith gun. In very windy weather she uses 
34 drms. 

Address W. C. Pattison, Indiana Mineral Springs, Indiana, for 
program of a very interesting tournament which will be held there 
August 4 and 5. 





The recent tournament at Clarion, lowa, was largely attended 
by the amateur shooters of Northern lowa. _ Its success was largely 
due to the splendid management of Messrs. Linebarger and Goslin, 
and the scores made by these gentlemen and Mr. Wood were re- 
markably good, Mr. Linebarger taking first average with a total of 
202 out of 225. 

The Capitol Gun Club of Des Moines, lowa, will hold a tour- 
nament September 14th, 15th and 16th, during the lowa State fair, 
on the fair grounds. A large purse is to be added. 


Dr. J. L. Wiliamson of Milwaukee defeated Dr. Carver, the 
champion of the world, in a match at Milwaukee, Wis., July 3d. 
They shot at 100 live birds each, Williamson having a handicap 
in his favor of four yards. The score stood 91 to 92 in favor of 
the Milwaukeean. The men were tied on the ninety-ninth bird. 
Williamson killed his bird and so did Carver; but the latter’s fell 
dead out of bounds. 
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We make all kinds of 
Cameres Big and Little 


The other fellows are 
charging *5°° and our 
Patrons say The Peek-a-Boo 
is by Far the best Any- 
way we guarantee it equal 
to any $529 camera made 
Takes a 34x44 picture. 


eck-a-Bo 


TheAiken-Gleason Co. 
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105-111 South Sth St. 
La Crosse wis w7 ~ 





Where to Eat. 


Visitors to St. Paul and all others should keep in mind the 


“Delicatessen ” 


Two blocks from Union Depot. Convenient for business men 
or shoppers. Good food, well cooked, and at moderate prices. 


321-325 Robert Street. J. W. LABAU, Prop. 





Z%~ STAKES in this life are of too frequent occurence. 
Avoid making one by sending stamp for a sample 


~ Sports Atteld 


The oldest Sportsmen’s Magazine in the West. The 
BEST inthe WORLD. Interesting serials and 
short stories of sport and adventure. Departments 
Field Sports in their every branch. $1.20 per year, with 
FIELD AND STREAM, $2.00. 

Address SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO., Chicago. 


The Magazine of California and the Southwest. 


Tne Land of Sunshine. 


$1.00 a year, Monthly 





brilliant 
covering 
WESTERN 





Lavishly Illustrated. 


10 cents a copy. 
dited by CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 


Among its contributors are 
Jesse Benton Fremont, Elizabeth 
B. Custer, Margaret Collier Gra- 
ham, Joaquin Miller, Charles 
Dudley Warner, T. S. Vandyke, etc. 







Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 


502-503 Stimson Building, Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Together with WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, One year, $1.50. 


] OUTDOORS 


“The Century of Sportsmen’s Literature.” 


Charles Bradford’s 
Sporting Magazine. 


Devoted to the Salt Water Fisherman, the 
Fresh Water Fisherman, the Grouse, Quail, Snipe, 
Woodcock and Hare Shooter, the Baybird and 
Wildfowl Gunner, the Big Game Hunter, the Tourist Wheelman, Field 
Photographer, Boatman and Naturalist. 


OUTDOORS PUB. CO., - ° 


75 cents a year; with WESTERN FieLD AND STREAM, $1.50. 


487 Broadway, New York. 
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3 . per 
ing Twine at cut prices; new Bedsteads, 81 25, Kedroom Suits, 69.47 (complete), Kitebe 
mrues on receipt of 2c each to pay postage oo them 
haw ad yver 100,000 cuts and prices, will be sent postage 
am Belts Bute Seeti Buses Dug ebige 
. 


T. M. ROBERTS 


Zimmerman’s Celebrated Water Colors. 


**A Side Shot’’ (over decoys), Redheads and Canvasbacks. Size 15x22. 
‘*A Lost Opportunity,’’ Blue Bills. Size 11x14. 
‘¢ Stopping an Incomer,’’ Mallards. Size 11x14. 


Sent carefully packed, postpaid. Price, with one year’s subscription to the 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, $5.00, or will be given as a premium for 10 new 
subscribers. 


WE CURE 


Eves AND Ears. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING, 


and may save you much suffering to call personally 
or write us for an opinion of your case. We can 
refer to a number of prominent people in St. Paul 
and vicinity whom we have cured. 


We guarantee to cure Cataract, Cross-Eyes, Ptergium, Ingrowing 
Lashes, Granulated Lids, Obstructed Tear Ducts, etc., etc. We have 
a staff of expert specialists in diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Skin, Nerves and Blood. 


Please mention this paper when you write us. 


St Paul Medical & Surgical [nstitute 
Merrill Bidg., Cor. 5th and St. Peter Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





JOHN CLARK, D. L. 
Mngr. Night Patrol. 


AHERN, 
Gen’! Supt. 


JOHN J. O'CONNOR, 
Gen’! Mngr. 


O’Connor’s 


Detective Agency 
Night Patrol, 


126 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


All business confidential and handled with promptness 
and efficiency. Special attention given to procuring testi- 
mony in civil actions. No divorces. 


Telephone 555. Correspondence Solicited. 


Shot Guas 429i, Winchester Rifles, 60 Od, Tents, 61.95: New Cook Stoves, 64.15; Painted Barb Wire, 91.57 percwt; Galvanized Barb wire, $1.87 per cwt; Cut Nails, @d finish. 75 
ves, $1.53: Tio Wash Rollers, copper bottom. 5@c, American Washing Machine, $1 14, St. Louis White Lead, 82.97 pe 
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Musical [nstrumeots, Bicycles, Drugs. 





HAP-HAPPENINGS. 


\ Remarkable incidents of personal experience, as told by sportsmen 
Readers are invited to contribute. 
AN EARLY FISH STORY. 

In looking over some ancient numbers of the Connecticut Cour- 
ant, | came upon the following news item from Keene, N. H., under 
date of May 7, 1792, and entitled ‘‘A Singular Fact.” ‘*We hear 
from Entield, in the upper part of this county, that as two men 
were crossing a pond in pursuit of a moose, one of them becoming 
thirsty, and perceiving a hole which had been cut through the ice 
by some fishermen, he stooped down to drink, but being possessed 
ot a long nose which protruded into the water, a fish supposed it 
to be some bait and made a snap at it, whereupon the man suddenly 
throwing his head back, drew out a trout which weighed three 
pounds and four ounces.” S. W., New Haven, Conn. 


IT WOULD CERTAINLY APPEAR SO. 

A sportsman of this State reports the following incident, which 
may well be deemed sufficient to raise a query as to whether squir- 
rels are capable of reasoning: ‘My dog had treed a squirrel, and 
by his incessant barking and watchfulness prevented him from 
descending the tree. After two or three unsuccessful attempts, the 
squirrel finally ran out to the end of a long, horizontal limb, carry- 
ing a nut in his mouth. After remaining quiet for a few moments, 
he dropped the nut into a bed of leaves lying upon the other side 
of a stone wall. While the dog was clambering over the wall to 
ascertain the cause of the noise in the leaves, no doubt mistaking 
it for the squirrel himself, the saucy trickster whisked down the 
trunk and was off ina twinkling.” E. B. B., Boston, Mass. 

REYNARD SURPRISED. 

It is not often that reynard, with his world-wide reputation for 
shrewdness and sly cunning, is taken unawares, but the following 
experience will demonstrate that occasionally, at least, he may be 
caught off his guard. One day, when a boy, | was going to visit 
a cornfield in which my father was at work. My path lay through 
a deep wood, and as I was picking my way through its dim aisles, 
my attention was attracted by the loud and continued scolding of 
a red squirrel. Cautiously approaching to ascertain, if possible, 
the cause of such an outcry, and peering out from behind a tree, 
I saw the squirrel on the trunk of a pine,-pouring out his maledic- 
tions upon a fox seated just beneath, gazing intently at him, and 
licking his chops at the thought of the dainty morsel he would make. 

Reynard was so engrossed with his attentions to the squirrel 
that he did not notice my approach. There was a large birch a 
few feet from where he sat, and I stealthily drew near under its 
Shelter. As 1 reached it and peered out from behind it, | saw that 
reynard was still gazing up at the noisy tenant of the pine, and | 
determined to capture him. Gathering all my strength for one 
mighty leap, I sprang directly upon him. So sudden was my ap- 
pearance that he was unable to run or dodge. He simply rolled 
over onto his back and whined like a puppy. I landed on all fours 
directly on top of him, and seizing him by the back of the neck, 
bore him home in triumph, much to the astonishment of my 
parents, as well as my own. P. L. S., Williamsport, Pa. 


AN ANGRY CAT. 

From one of the back districts of Maine comes the following 
account of how a wildcat met with more than its match, the affair 
having been witnessed by a sportsman of the pine tree state. ‘‘I 
was sitting on a log near at hand,” he says, ‘‘and saw the whole 
affair. It occurred in the depths of a spruce swamp. A porcu- 
pine was contentedly winding its way through the woods, when a 
wildcat chanced to set eyes upon it, and evidently believing that it 
would make a passable meal, took up the chase at once. Away 
they went, over hummocks and fallen trees, and in and out among 
the bushes, until at length the cat came up with the creature and 
made a vicious snap at it. The one proved to be enough, however, 
for it got its mouth well filled with quills, and at once began pawing 
the earth and air ina lively manner. Its annoyance soon turned 
to rage, and its rage to frenzy. It rolled and tossed and leaped 
about for several moments, and then suddenly quieted down and 
lay still. As it afterwards proved, one of the quills had been 
driven in its plunging about directly through one of its eyes and 
into its brain.” A READER, Augusta, Maine. 


CHANGED THE SUBJECT. 

“They had just been discussing a fox hunt,” says the Detroit 
Free Press, ‘‘about which one of their number had read aloud, 
when the conversation naturally took a reminiscent turn.” 

“Nothing cuter or more cunning in the world than a fox,” 
remarked one by way of introduction. ‘Il remember one night 
when I was a boy that we heard a great fuss among the dogs that 
were chained up, It took us about half an hour to get dressed 
and armed to sally forth for the purpose of investigating. Not 
discovering anything, we loosened the dogs, and they started off 
on a trail, yelping as they went. We didn’t know whether it was 
man or varmint, but after a long run the dogs brought up at the 


themselves. 
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The Barnes 


White Flyer. 


Ridden by the World’s champion. Eddie Bald. 

The wheel that all others have copied. First to introduce the 
flush joint construction. Narrow 4X tread, and continuous cranks. 

When you buy a White Flyer you buy a wheel built for riders, 
not thrown together for the jobbing trade. Every part carefully 
constructed and tested by expert mechanics and guaranteed direct 
by the makers. 





Price $100. Regular Discount for Cash. 
Examine our 1896 Model for $80. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. Wheels sent on approval 
where express charges are advanced. 

First-class repair shop in connection with store. 
a Specialty. 


White Flyer Cycle House. 


(T. C. BORG.) 


Vulcanizing 


NORTHWESTERN HEADQUARTERS: 
51 East Fifth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


E. J. MURPHY, Manager. 








When you on an Outing go 


TAKE A 


STEVENS 
FAVORITE 
RIFLE 





All styles of 
Rifles and 
Pistols made 
by this com- 
pany described 
in detail inour 
Catalogue. 


; 
| 


You will find the 
pleasure of an outing 
will be greatly increased 
by having one of these 
rifles. This rifle is par- 
ticularly adapted for 
target and small game 
shooting, and can be 
shot by ladies as well as gentlemen with pleasure and comfort. It 
is extremely accurate, strong and safe; is bored and rifled for the 
.22 and .25 Rim-Fire Cartridges. 


PRICES: Witn 


BOOKS ON SHOOTING, full of valuable information, 
with illustrated catalogue, sent free. 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 


P. O, BOX 3320. 
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PLAIN SIGHTS . . 
TARGET SIGHTS. . 


$6.00 
9.00 





Chicopee Falls, lass. 








‘*BIRDS,"’ July, 1897.—Nature Study Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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From col. Chi. Acad. Sciences. AMERICAN BALD EAGLE. 


4 Life size. 


CHICAGO COLORTYPE CO 








The New Triumph of Science 
Color Photography 


IS APPLIED IN PRODUCING THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN 


‘‘Birds.”’ 


120 full-page Color Photographs in a year, ro each month. For the first 
time in the history of art our feathered friends may be studied in their accurate 
forms and colors. 

$1.50 a year, with a large color photograph of THE GOLDEN 
PHEASANT. 

NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 
277 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Happy Combination and Most Liberal Offer. 
“WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM” and this magazine of “ BIRDS” 


will be sent to any address for one year on receipt of two dollars. Either one 
is worth many times the price. If you are already a subscriber to 
“WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM,” the period will be extended one 
year from date of expiration. 

This offer is limited, so take advantage of it now. It entitles you also to 
the handsome premium picture (19 x 25) of the Golden Pheasant, the price of 
which in art stores is $3.50. 

We unhesitatingly pronounce “ BIRDS” one of tie happiest publications 
of the day, a perfect marvel for the price, and no home is complete without it. 

Address, JOHN P. BURKHARD, Publisher, 
“WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM,” 
St. PAuL, MINnN., U. S. A. 


“ BIRDS,” 


the Photo-Color Magazine, has in its July number full-plate pages of the 
. following friends of yours: 


American Bald Eagle Ring Plover Mallard Duck 

(with flag) American Avocet Canvasback Duck 
Snake Bird (Anhinga) American Woodcock White Winged Scoter 
Snowy Heron Wood Duck 


and nearly all the birds you know will be tound among the one hundred 
and twenty shown in 1897. 
BEAUTIFUL ! 
You will subscribe and be delighted. Juvenile text as well as descriptions for adults. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. — BEST SELLER YOU EVER TRIED. _ EASY. 
Back numbers to Vol. I, No. 1 (January, ’97), always in stock. 
Six numbers are now bound into an elegant volume, 
$1.25, $1.75, and $2.25. 
Order of Newsdeaier, or subscribe for one year and get premium picture, 
$1.50. 
NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 
277 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























is best sustained 
by food which gives 
the Greatest strength 
while not overtaxing 
(he stomach. 


fgout 





S 
both meat and drink 
and is stimulating 
and nourishing. 
ltisa 
foe to fatigue 


and init the athlete 
and brainworker will 

find an ideal condensed 55, 
food, palatable and * 
Strength-giving. 


lobe hadat all places of refreshment and of druggists and grocers everywhere 
The little pamphlet Various Views on Vigoral” is mailed for the asking 
| Armour & Company 
Chicago, — 




















Painted by E. S. Paxson. Owned and copyrighted by Chas. Schatzlein, Butte, Mont. 


CUSTER’S LAST BUFFALO HUNT, LITTLE MISSOURI RIVER, DAKOTA BAD LANDS. 











